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Florida Pebble Phosphate 


ALL COMMERICAL GRADES 
Tennessee Phosphate 


Achan Mine 


produces special purpose International Phosphate 


Larger tonnages of special purpose Florida phosphate have been produced by International 
since its Achan Mine was brought into production approximately two years ago in order to 
meet the increasing market demands. 
The output of Achan Mine is a coarse pebble phosphate. It is particularly well suited for such 
special applications as the production of electrothermal phosphorus and of liquid phosphoric acid 
by wet processes. 
International operates three mines in the center of Florida’s richest phosphate field: Achan, Peace 


than ever before to meet the urgent needs of world-wide markets. 


; Ss Ns \ 
Phosphate Division, International Minerals & Chemical Corporation Puteinationa 





Valley and Noralyn with its recently completed facilities for storage, drying and shipping. The output of 
Peace Valley and Achan Mines is handled through the storage, drying, grinding and shipping plant at 
Mulberry. At these operations, International has greater production capacity and is producing more phosphate 
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General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Heyy Chicago 6. 
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Sub Contractors 





In Mid-America 


@ In the Heart of the Nation 


@ Where standards are high, 
and work stoppage is low 
Equi-Distant from all the 
great manufacturing centers 


Remote from possible foreign 
oh ireKand 





Now in preparation 


An up-to-the-minute listing of prospective 
contractors and sub-contractors in the four- 
state area of Southwest Missouri, Northeast 
Oklahoma, Southeast Kansas, and Northwest 
Arkansas. 


Careful attention has been given to 
the requirements of manufacturers, 
processors, and government procure- 
ment agencies interested in contracting 
small manufacturing concerns for de- 
fense contract and sub-contract work. 


This complete, convenient, compila- 
tion of the availability and capacity of 
small manufacturers in the four-state 
corner of Northwest Arkansas, Northeast 
Oklahoma, Southeast Kansas and South- 
west Missouri is in preparation now! 


There’s no cost or obligation. The 
listing is being made available as a 
public service of The Empire District 
Electric Company, which serves this 
vital Mid-America region. Just fill out 
the coupon below and send it with 
your company’s letterhead to The Em- 
pire District Electric Company, 602 
Joplin Street, Joplin, Missouri. 
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8 Please send me a complete listing of pros- % 
§ pective contractors and sub-contractors in §% 
; “The Empire District of the Southwest’. ; 
t | 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Remember — You’re Wanted in the Empire 
District — Industry's New Opportunity Land. 













LOSS... 


© of high-priced time 

© of production 

@ due to damaged 
materials 

@ due to injury of 
personnel 


These are the costs of out- 
dated equipment. 


Modernize Your 


Elevators NOW 


Elevator costs have increased 
moderately. You can speed up 
your elevator; increase its car- 
rying capacity; 
safety; install motorized hatch- 
ways and doors, push button 
controls, self - levelling and 
other automatic devices, and 
profit from your investment. 


improve its 


Free Consultation and Inspection 


Let us survey your elevator needs 
and make our recommendations. 
This service is free. 


SERVICE FACILITIES 
IN PRINCIPAL 
SOUTHERN CITIES 





¢ Electric Freight and 
Passenger Elevators 


¢ Oil Hydraulic Elevators 
© Residence Elevators 
¢ Dumbwaiters 


¢ Parts, Repairs and 
Maintenance for All Makes 


MONARCH 
ELEVATOR & 
MACHINE CO. 


Greensboro, N.C. Department A 


The Largest Firm in the Southeast Devoted 
Exclusively to Elevator Manufacturing 
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COVER ILLUSTRATION—A firm be- 
lief that there was nothing wrong with Mis- 
sissippi that payrolls could not cure, plus a 
plan for balancing agriculture with industry, 
has formed the backbone and background of 
the fine work that Mississippi’s former Gov- 
ernor, Hugh L. White, has done in the field 
of state development. Mississippi has made 
great strides under his guidance, both as 
Governor and as head of the BAWI program. 
His success and his interest in this work 
may be best accounted for from this descrip- 
tion of him: Like an overwhelming majority 
of his people, he is a strong believer in in- 
dividual liberties and the rights of a state 
a the political subdivisions to govern them- 
selves. 
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This Month 





ECA Contacts 

As an aid to business men seeking 
foreign trade in connection with the ECA, 
we present, this month, an article out- 
lining the steps one should take in order 
to make the most efficient and advan- 
tageous contacts. ECA points out that it 
is a finaneing agency, not a purchasing 
agency, and that negotiations should be 
earried on through “normal trade” chan- 
nels after proper authorization has been 
received. A listing of the foreign repre- 
sentatives and where they are located (n 
this country is also included. Page 1 


Depreciation and Obsolescence 
Our Associate Editor, Mr. Paul T. Nor- 
ton, Jr., begins another series of articles 
this month directed toward more efficiert 
plant operation. This one is entitled “De- 
preciation and Obsolescence,” and the 
article this month deals specifically with 
the Treasury’s depreciation practice and 
its tendency to retard progress. Page 49 


Southwestern Empire 

The great Southwest is rapidly becom- 
ing, if it is not already, the nation’s 
number one chemical producing area. 
Millions upon millions of dollars worth 
of new plants and expansions now nestle 
around the Houston area and nearby 
points, and the prospect for continued 
growth may be accounted for when one 
considers the great natural advantages 
in man-power, raw materials, and water 
and general power supply that abound 
there. Sidney Fish describes this newest 
American industrialempire on Page 38 





Next Month 





Southern Income 


Income growth resulting from greater 
industrialization will be the basis of a 
feature article now being prepared for the 
first issue of 1949. A dissection of the in- 
come structure of the South over the last 
26 years reveals some very interesting 
and important trends. One of the most 
interesting of these shows that the South 
has captured an additional five per cent 
of the national income, and what is more 
important, in order to do so, it has had 
to maintain a rate of growth 48 per cent 
above that of the nation as a whole. These 
and other facts pertinent to Southern 
business will be brought out in “Incomes 
Grow With Industrialization,” appearing 
next month. 
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—SOUTHERN BUSINESS OUTLOOK— 


PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY 


16 Southern States 


Manufacturing—Construction—Farms—Mines 





Annually 1939-1947 
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In 1935-1939 Dollars 


Monthly 1947-1948 


1948 


Dec.| Jan. | Feb.| Mar.| Apr.| May] June Aug | Sept [Oct 


FOLLOWING THE TREND 


General gains in employment in most of the 16 Southern states, 
accompanied by equivalent increase in physical production, served 
to maintain in September the slight upward trend recorded in the 
Record Chart for the preceding month. 

Partial reports for October, and scattering reports for November 
indicate that the present industrial level will prevail for at least the 
remainder of the year. 

There are, however, some indications of slackening activity. Electric 
power production slumped in September, and from preliminary indi- 


cations may not regain in October the high level recorded for 
August. Retail Sales, up in September, seem to be failing to hold 
their gains in October, and for the first time may fall below the 
dollar level of a year ago. Carloadings, for the first three quarters 
of 1948, are below the level of the similar period of 1947. 

None of these factors are of a nature substantial enough to evi- 
dence anything in the way of an adverse turn. Many forecasters are 
pinning faith in forthcoming holiday activity as a barometer of 
probable trends ahead. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS 











PRODUCTION, FINANCE, TRADE MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
Latest Preced. Year (thousands) 

Month Month Ago Latest’ Preced. Year 

Manufactures ($ mil.) ..........-.0+5- $3,299 $3,257 $2,833 Month Month Ago 
Nba E 44 MCAS as ON Os 4 1,148 1,142 1,026 Ala. 227.2 228.3 0 225.4 
Nondurables ....... 600000000 eee ee 2,151 2,115 1,807 Ark. .. 75.1 79.8 . 71.0 
Construction Awards .............000065 254 225 167 Fla... 89.9 . 88.2 88.6 
Farm Marketing: ...........6..-0-005+ 1,133 789 1,056 oe 7. <r pow 

Saree CC), ie are 630 595 396 Yess ol. oe. Ju. 
ae 399 as) 1589) «155.9 (149.5 
Md. .. 242.4 239.3 232.3 
Miss. .. 93.0 92.2 90.0 
Steel Output (1,000 tons) .............. 1,114 1,226 1094 Mo. .. 362.2 362.1 359.0 
Pig Iron (1,000 tons) ............02566. 880 872 781 N.C... 380.1 378.9 375.0 
Cotton Consumed (1,000 bales) ......... 656 645 639 Okla. . 67.2 66.9 64.1 
Spindles (mil. spind-hrs.) .............. 8,411 8,490 7,883 S.C... 204.5 204.2* 194.0 
Pine Lumber Cut (mil. bd. ft.) .......... V7A 806 789 ~—s-' Tenn. 256.1 2538.8 252.6 
Electric Output (mil. kw.-hrs.) .......... 8,208 8.490 6,758 Tex. 350.1 353.6 337.8 
Meat Slaughter (1,000 head) ............ 1,346 1,068 1404 Wa. ... 216.3 214.5 211.5 
Coal Output (mil. tons) .............+5- 27 25 27) = W.Va. 133.8 133.1 135.0 
Crude Oil (mil. bbls.) ...............55- 114 108 106 South 3.265.8 3,264.6 3.197.5 

*Revised 

New Corporations .............00000005 1,609 1,506 2,160 GRUTIE abouoe tahulintonne dakeicane ation the 
Business Failures... 1... ses esse ose eoe 66 81 3B monthly statistical feport of Alabame Dept. of In- 
Bank Deposits (reporting banks) ($ mil.) . . $10,150 $10,075 $9,829 — Georgia, Department of Labor; Maryland, State 
Bank Debits (all banks) ($ mil.) ........ $18,370 $17,422 GEERT Lctiiaus tase Univenttr, Cottage af Commemns? 
Retail Sales ($ mil.) SEs CEP PONE I et tet s $3,001 $2,461 $2,691 North Carolina, State Department of Labor; Okla- 
Carloadings ENO treet ee reer ee 1,352 1,276 BR ig eg eet yg bey 


Steel ona iron data from reports of American Iron & Steel Institute; Pine Lumber from Southern Pine Associa- 
tion; Crude Oil from American Petroleum Institute; New business and business failures, Dun & Bradstreet; Car- 
loadings, Association of American Railroads; Other data from U. S. federal agency statisties, 


DECEMBER NINETEEN FORTY-EIGHT 





Texas, the University of Texas, Bureau of Business 
Research; Virginia, Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. In the absence of cooperative aid from other 
states, the remaining figures are result of monthly 
surveys by MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 























































... serves Southern Industry 


The Atlantic Steel Company is proud of its con- 
tribution to ever-expanding Southern Industry. 


Manufacturers are finding it economically neces- 
sary that various assembly parts be obtained from a 
near-by, reliable source. Produced in our own modern 
plant, DIXISTEEL FORGINGS AND STAMPINGS are 
quality-controlled from raw materials to the finished 
product. 


For forgings and stampings that will wear longer, 
and withstand more shock and strain in the field, write 
or telephone the Atlantic Steel Company today! Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
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The Southern Spotlight 


Piedmont Area 


DECEMBER 





By A. J. Daly 


The Southeast 


By John Mebane 


NINETEEN 





CHARLOTTE—Piedmont area industrial managements late in November were 
adjusting policies to realism in conservative reaction to the national election. Many 
irregular price trends and legislative uncertainties fostered a "wait and see" attitude. 
Industrial production held rates relatively high but well below post-war peaks. 

Industrial sources reported planning retarded by fear of higher federal taxes. 

Industrialists frequently admitted that profit margins are shrinking under steadily 





spreading readjustments toward normal. 

Piedmont genter's weekly bank clearings totals held around record levels. 

Inadequate steel supplies handicapped structural fabricators and machinery manu- 
facturers. 

Boom conditions persisted in industrial, public, and residential construction. Con- 
tractors cited an incipient easing in costs through co-ordinated deliveries of essential 
materials. 

Downward trend persisted in new business concerns incorporated but bankruptcies 
were few and small. 

North Carolina granted railroads' requested 5 per cent intrastate freight rate 
increase, excluding pulpwood and crushed stone. 

Piedmont centers’ electric power supplies were adequate at record consumption, 
15 to 20 per cent above a year ago. 

Cotton Textile gray goods and yarns prices became about steady at severely 
deflated levels. Export trade was almost stagnant. 

Despite early November nervousness in textile mill stock prices, average bid for 
60 equities late in November was $130.56. The mid-August 1948 high was $131.83. 

Several multi-million-dollar Piedmont area textile plant construction programs 


were announced. 

















Farm fertilizer chemicals were in heavy demand and tight supply. 

Retailing entered the pre-Christmas shopping on high-level, keenly competitive 
activity. Typical stores reported sales averaging 5 to 7 per cent above a year ago. 

Automotive trade competition increased. Used car prices eased. 

Piedmont markets continued good for hardware. Demand slumped for electrical 
appliances, auto accessories. men's clothing, shoes, and restaurant service. 

Substantial movement of cotton into government loan supported prices. Scarcities 
of longer staples widened premiums. Cottonseed prices advanced to $80 per ton. 
October mill consumption fell 133,000 bales below that 1947 month. 

Curtailed Carolina tobacco crops sold for record average prices. Gross income 
equalled 1947's great total. 

Piedmont area overall labor shortages increased slightly. Industrial wage rates 
were firm. Record farm wage rates averaged 6 per cent above August. 

Textile unions announced prospective ten per cent fourth round wage raise demands. 








ATLANTA—Current indications are for a new record high in Christmas trade— 
at least in dollar volume—over much of this region. Forecasts are for volume ranging 
from 10 to 25 per cent above that for last December. Much of total volume, however, 
will reflect still mounting prices. 

Retail sales in Atlanta recorded an 8 per cent gain over last year for the first 


nine months of 1948. 








The heavy cotton crop caused headaches over much of the Southeast until mid- 
November. Growers rushed to take advantage of the Government loan and ran into 
shortage of cotton classers. 

Outlook, however, is for pickup in purchasing by mills and improved export 
conditions. 

Brunswick A. Bagdon, regional director of the BLS, termed advances made during 
the past decade in earning of production workers in Southern cotton goods industry 
as of "great economic importance.” 

During that period such earnings have risen 179 per cent, compared with 164 per 


cent for Northern workers. 








Although still not on a par with wages paid by this industry in the North, importance 
of the Southern progress can hardly be overemphasized because of the 600,000 workers 
employed by the industry in this region. 

Major controversy arising in Georgia over proposal for enactment of general 
sales tax along with abolition of ad valorem. Indications are proposal will be bitterly 
opposed by organized labor and many businessmen. 

Realtors say privately that seller's market in real estate is ending. 
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Birmingham District 


By R. W. Kincey 


The Southwest 


By Dan Summers 


The Southern Spotlight 





Non-agricultural employment is soaring near new all-time high in Georgia, reach- 





ing 744,900 in mid-September. 


Industrial projects and expansions continue. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has 
announced $2 million warehouse project in Atlanta. Glidden Co. has announced 
expansion and modernization program for its naval stores division plant at Valdosta, 
Ga., which will make it the largest pine gum producing unit in the world. Almar 
Manufacturing Co. has started operations at a new plant manufacturing plastic material 
at Elberton. General Foods announces that it will increase its personnel 37 per cent in 
Atlanta District at once. Franklin Simon has just opened its second largest store here. 





BIRMINGHAM—Birmingham industrial business and industry is holding close to 
the remarkable pace in effect in recent months. 

Holiday buying should be governed largely by availability of seasonal merchan- 
dise, most of which will be in ample supply. 

Steel production remains at capacity as does pig iron, but considerably below, 
in both instances, current supply and needs. 

Estimated total employment increased in the county by 515 in late October 
with retail trade showing the normal seasonal trend. 

Estimated unemployment for the county decreased by 500 to a new post-war 
low of 7,500. Prospects for the next few months indicate a stable level, tending 
slightly upward. 

Of Southwide interest during the month was the announcement of a gift of 
$150,000 from Robert I. Ingalls, Chairman of the Board of Ingalls Iron Works, for 
complete construction of laboratory N. 6 of Southern Research Institute. The laboratory 
was dedicated during the month. Industry, education, the professions and science 
from over the South was well represented. Appointment of Dr. William M. Murray, 
Jr. as director was announced. 

Coal production is falling somewhat behind last year's figure with 14,642,000 


tons this year to date and 15,258,000 for the ten month period last year. 


Early announcement is expected of preliminary results in the coal mine gasification 
program at Gorgas, probably shortly after the first of the year. 

Prospects for improvement in construction generally are noted with the somewhat 
better availability of materials, especially cement which will come into stronger demand 
with the advent of the curtailed construction season in the East. 

Power supply is ample as is labor, except in a few specialized lines. 

The consumer price index has shown a fractional gain over last month. 


Savings accounts in local banks are approximately .5 per cent below the year 
ago level. 














SAN ANTONIO—Winter thrust its freezing drizzly fist into Texas early in Novem- 
ber—no more than |5 days after Texas contractors accepted record breaking contract 
awards during October. The bulk of the jobs will wind up in residences, one quarter 
in small business structures, and the rest in the Benbrook Dam project and an office 
building in Dallas. The volume of awards is especially significant in view of the fact 
that contract awards elsewhere over the country are suffering further declines which 
have been described as "seasonal." 

Evidence of retail buyer resistance may be found in the increase in department 


stores of basement store sales over upper floor sales. 








Seasonal demands by industry and business caused an increase in bank loans 
during October and early November. In Oklahoma, this increase came mainly in 
wheat loans guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corp. 

Confirmation of another cut in Texas oil allowable for December came when 
most operators had their eyes fixed on the 35c-per barrel increase on crude posted 
by a major purchaser, Phillips Petroleum Co. Phillips is raising the first posted price 
of $2.65 to $3. 

In Oklahoma a new process for increasing well productivity has been disclosed. 
Called hydrafrac, the process calls for pumping a jellied light crude into an oil well 
under pressure thus causing splits in rock formations. Sand suspended in the jelly 
prevents the cracks from closing. 

The rice harvest on 23,092,000 bushels is the second largest on record. 

Texas pecan crop is near record proportions while Oklahoma's will fall to about 


half of 1947 production. 














The January and March freezes are responsible for predictions of a small grape- 
fruit crop in Texas. 
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———=-NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


ANNISTON — Columbia Weaving Mills, 
Inc., has selected site for construction of 
building. 

BIRMINGHAM — Benton Brothers Dry 
Cleaners, cold storage building for clothing. 

BIRMINGHAM — Dixie Highway Express 
Inc., motor freight terminal, 6th ave., south, 
between Goldwire and Second Place. 

BIRMINGHAM — Ruthmar Corp., manufac- 
turing plant, $75,000. 

EUTAW — Derby Chevrolet Co., let con- 
tract to Adams & Baker, Tuscaloosa ‘at $51,000, 
for al Don B. Schuyler, Tuscaloosa, 
Arch 

AIRFIELD — Tennessee Coal Iron and 
ea tirond Co., Birmingham, additions to bath 
house. 

GADSDEN — Crescent Motor Co., one-story 
service building; Greer, Chainbers and Holm- 
quist, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Birming- 
ham, Archts, 

MOUNDPVILLE — Moundville Motor C€o., 
$42,055, for sales and service building; Wilmot 
C. Douglas, 226 N, 14th St., Birmingham, 
Archt 

SHEFFIELD — Electro-Metalurgical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 2-story and basement 
oftice bldg. 


ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK—Arkansas Farm Bureau 
Federation Committee, planning fertilizer 
factory. 

MORRILTON—Arkansas Cotton Mill, Inc., 
alterations and additions to cotton mill, 
$400,000. 

PARIS—B. & J. Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., garment mfg. plant. 

PINE BLUFF—Pinecrest Cotton Mills, Inc., 
textile manufacturing plant, $1,000,000. 


FLORIDA 


AUBURNDALE—Wm. P. McDonald Corp., 
frozen juice plant, $350,000. 

CORAL GABLES—Tutan Motors, Inc., 216 
Minorea Ave., automobile showroom and ser- 
vice bldg., SW Sth St. & 35th Ave., $89,000 

DADE COUNTY—Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Co., office and warehouse., $150,000. 

FORT PIERCE—Bell Bakeries, Ine., “C”’ 
st., warehouse. 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Conner-Brown 
Cadillac Co., SE 14th Court and Federal High- 

way, showroom, 

FORT LAUDERDALE—Sun Oil Co., 1405 
Barnett National Bank Building, service sta- 
tion. 

LAKELAND—Florida 
Inec., bus station, $40,000. 

MIAMI— Adelman Pipe and Steel Co., 47 NE 
25th, shop addition. 

MIAMI—Leroy K. Albert, 2146 Ponce de 
Leon Blvd., auto sales and service building. 

MIAMI—Dade County Growers Cooperative 
Marketing Asso., warehouse, 1200 block NW 
21st St. Terrace. 

MIAMI—John Jones, Inc., 2050 Miami Ave., 
warehouse, 

MIAMI—Majestic Pipe and Supply Co., 401 
NW 7ist. St., warehouse. 

MIAMI—Summer Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass., 
leased space in Aviation building for manu- 
facture of shoes, 

OPA LOCKA—F. Burton Smith, addition 
wa factory, Ali Baba Ave. and NW 27th St. 

RLANDO—Seaboard Air Line RR, ware- 
neue for Acme Fast Freight. 

WINTER HAVEN—Florida Citrus Concen- 
trates, Inc., contemplates canning plant, 
$3,000,000 


Greyhound Lines, 


GEORGIA 


ALBANY—Albany Motors Co., auto sales 
and service building, $115,295, 

ATLANTA—Atlanta Paper Co., plant. 

ATLANTA—Automatie Sprinkler Co., of 
America, building. 

ATLANTA — Consolidated Realty Invest- 
ment, Inc., 32 Pryor St. office bldg, addition 
and warehouse, $90,000. 

ATLANTA—Atlanta Paper Co., plant, Mari- 
etta & Ashby Sts 

ATLANTA—W . W Corp., warehouse, 113 
Alexander St. 

LANTA—Metal Fabricators, Inc., office 
ane factory building, 1174 McDonald Drive, 


ATLANTA—Packard Motor Co., 1580 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich., auto warehouse, 


ATLANTA—R and R News, office and ware- 
house, 964 DeKalb Ave., $50,000. 


NINETEEN 





DECEMBER 


FORTY-EIGHT 


BRUNSWICK-—Station WGIG studio bldg. 

COLUMBUS—Tom Huston Peanut Co., of- 
fice bldg., warehouse, and cafeteria, and de- 
velopment of a recreation park, $250,000. 

COLUMBUS—Ledger, Enquirer, alterations 
and additions, $139,670. 

COLUMBUS—John A. Pope Motor Co., auto- 
motive building. 

COLUMBUS — ‘Swift Manufacturing Co., 
$100,000 project, including 2 additions. 

VIDALIA—"The Vidalia Advance,” build- 
ing, First St., near Union Bus Station. 

WARRENTON—Warrenton Development 
Co., metal stamping factory. 


KENTUCKY 


CAMP BRANCH — Elkhorn—Jellco Coal 
Co., Lexington, tipple, headhouse and load- 
ing piers, $200,000. 

DEANE—Consolidation Coal Co., of Ky., 
o- tipple. 

RLAN—Cumberland Valley Broadcast- 
var Corp. broadcasting station, $50,000. 
NGTON —Strietman Biscuit Co., ware- 





$75,000. 
LOUISVILLE Universal Car Co., auto 
sales and service building, $75,000, 


NEON—Hilliard Kincer—Kincer’s Hard- 
ware Co., business building, $75,000. 
PAINTSVILLE—Elkhorn Coal Co., tipple, 


headhouse and preparation plant, $300,000. 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in November—228 
Total For 
First Eleven Months of 1948 
2445 


First Eleven Months of 1947 
2916 











PIKEVILLE—Mountain States Steel Corp., 
tipple and preparation plant, $300,000. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE— Audubon Motor Co., bldg. 
Main and N. 19th st., $89,000. 

BATON ROUGE — Baton Rouge Water 
Works Co., bldg., $29,492 

BATON ROUGE— Rites Corp., development 
laboratory and pilot building, $622,960, 

BATON ROUGE—Ethel Corp., unit = pro- 
ducing tetraethy! lead, $10,000,000, 

BATON ROUGE—Standard Oil Co., office 
building and cafeteria, $3.000,000. 

METTE—American Sugar Refining Co., 
7417 N. Peters St., turbine foundation at 
sugar refinery. 

NEW ORLEANS—Board of Port Commis- 
sioners, fumigation plant in foreign trade 
zone, 

NEW ORLEANS- 
one-story bakery bldg., 
Jefferson Davis Parkway. 

NEW ORLEANS—Keasby & Mattison Co., 
warehouse and storage building in the In- 
dustrial Canal, 

NEW 0 ORLEANS—MaeMillan Petroleum Co., 
5380 W. Sixth St., canning plant. 

NEW ORLEANS — Russell’s Cleaners & 
Dyers, 3401 Tulane Ave., will construct 2- 
story ¢ a building, 4041 Tulane Ave., 
cost $35,00( 

NEW ORLEANS— Shell Oil Co., Ine., 600 
S. Jefferson Davis Parkway, office and ware- 
house building, i 

NEW ORLEANS—Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., plans erection of two stor- 
age sheds, 

NEW ORLEANS— Texas Co., 919 St. Charles 
St.. service station. 

NEW ORLEANS—Warner Brothers, film 
exchange building, Cleveland Ave. and SS. 
Liberty St.. $170.722. 

OPELOUSAS— Bay Ice Co., ice 
$25,000, 

SHREVEPORT— Louisiana Iron and Sup- 





-Holsum Bakeries, Ince., 
Howard Ave, near 


plant, 


ply Co., office building 2900 Mansfield Rd., 
$28,785 
SHREVEPORT— National Supply Co., sales 
office and warehouse building, corner N. 
Market and Kansas City Drive, $134,133. 
TALLULAH Coca Cola Bottling Co., 
garage bldg., $23,894. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Air Brakes and Controls, 
2300 Russell St., warehouse. 

BALTIMORE—American Brake Shoe Co., 
compressor room, 2001 Winchester St, 

BALTIMORE American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp., general office build- 
ing. 

BALTIMORE—Anderson Motor Co., ser 
vice station and alterations to existing bldg., 
3686 Edmondson Ave. 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Steel C€o., 1400 
Eastern Ave., fabricating shop building, 
$25,000. 

BALTIMORE—A. E. Bauhof, bakery, 
BALTIMORE—Brooks Transportation Co., 
building, 4600 Gough St. 

BALTIMORE—BVD Corp., 527 W. 
St., warehouse. 

BALTIMORE—C hesapeake Paperboard Co. 
Key Highway and B&O RR addition to ware 
house. 

BALTIMORE—Friez Instrument Division, 
sendix Aviation Corp., addition, Taylor Ave. 

_BALTIMORE—F, A. Lazanby & Co., addi- 
yey to machine shop, 3106 Elm Ave. Hamp- 
der 
BALTIMORE—Lebow Brothers, Inc., 100 W. 
Saltimore St., alterations and improvements 
to newly leased quarters. 
BALTIMORE—Wilmer M. Miller, auto sales 
addition, 5927 Belair Rd. 

BALTIMORE—C. O. Monk, Ine., 1621 Guil 
ford Ave., finishing 15,600-square foot plant 
on South Bentaleau St, 

BALTIMORE—Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
interchange yard office buildings, Sparrows 
Point spur, 
BALTIMORE 





Pratt 


~ Revere Copper & Brass Co., 
addition to mill 2, 1601 S. Highland Ave. 
BALTIMGRE a nih jukery, 310 N. Gay 
St., addition to pie dept. 
BALTIMORE—Southern States Cooperative 
= store and storage room, 2101 E. Fort 
Ave. 
BALTIMORE—U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., addition, 1600 Patapsco Ave. 
COCKEYSVILLE— Williamson Veneer Co., 
office building. 
HARVE DE GRACE 
Track, administration 
wash room, 
LAUREL—Esso Standard Oi] Co., Standard 
Oil Bidg., plant and warehouse. 
LAUREL—MacLeod Construction Co., 619 
S. Caton Ave., additional estimator for Es- 
sotane Plant and warehouse. 


MISSISSIPPI 


GULFPORT — Mississippi Terminix Co., 
Grady Hines, Jackson, office building on 14th 
St 


Harve de Grace Race 
building, hospital, 


JACKSON- ‘Mississippi Chemical Corp., ni- 
trogen manufacturing plant, $12,000,000, 

MERIDiAN—General Box Co., plant and of- 
fice building. 

PURVIS—Board of Supervisors of Lamar 
County, Lingerie plant. 

TYLERTOWN—St. Charles 
Washington Ave., dairy bldg. 

UNION—Milling Motor Co., new Ford build- 
ing, just east of Union Theatre. 


MISSOURI 


JOPLIN— Southwestern Bel] Telephone Co., 
dial telephoné building plant, $500,000. 

<ANSAS CITY—Bill Sullivan Chevrolet Co., 
plant extension and alterations, $300,000. 

ST, JOSEPH—Goetz Brewing Co., stock 
house, Albermarle st. between 7th and Hypo- 
lite ‘Sts., $250,000, 

ST. LOUIS—Atomic Energy Commission, 65 
Desterhan ‘St., super structure of boiler house, 
plant No. 6. 

ST. LOUIS—Charles Bruning and Co., Inc., 
6 N. Sth St.. office and shop building. 

ST, LOUIS—Otto Buselaki, 521 Cole St., 
na 2 addition. 

ST. LOUIS—Carondelet Foundry Co., 2101 
S. Kingshighway office building, $60, 

ST. LOUIS—Donovan Iron & Supply “Co. 
812 N. 1st St., one- aunty warehouse, 897 
Hodiamont Ave., nage 

ST. LOUIS—Henry 
nut St., factory. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Six standard coal barges near- 
ing completion in the Barge ; 
Construction Building at / / 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania. Aig 


The modern 
all-weather facilities 
of American Bridge 

Company include 

complete indoor 

construction for 

barges and other 
floating equipment. 











AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
d other principal cities 


an 
Columbia Steel C y, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 











LETTERS 





Sir: 

... On page 95 of the November issue, 
you state that while Kentucky is not in 
the same class in oil production as Cali- 
fornia, Texas and Oklahoma, yet it is an 
important producer of oil. Why leave out 
good old Louisiana? We passed Okla- 
homa many months ago. The last figures 
I saw were approximately : 0.000 bbls. 
daily for Oklahoma and 485,000 bbls daily 
for Louisiana. 

Louisiana is now producing more oil 
than at any other time in its history, a 
very active drilling program is in prog- 
ress, and reserves are increasing all the 
time. 

Allen Parker 
Ville Platte, La. 

Mr. Parker is 100 per cent 
Louisiana oil production has exceeded 
that of Oklahoma for several months. The 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD regrets the over- 
sight, and thanks Mr. Parker for calling 
it to our attention.— Eb. 


correct, 





Sir: 

In writing my “American Chemical In- 
dustry: A History,” I am very anxious 
to check a reference to your MANUFAC- 
TURERS ReEcorp, and I hope it will not be 
too much trouble to you to have the fol- 
lowing confirmed. 

There is apparently a reference to a 
fertilizer company which at the time was 
branching out into the cottonseed oil busi- 
ness and established an oil mill as re- 
ported in the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 18, 
I, 22 (July 14, 1888). 

I am very anxious indeed to find out 
the name of that company and any 
further details. 

William Haynes 
History Committee, Inc., 
Stonington, Conn. 





A check of the July 14, 1888, issue of 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD reveals the 
following: Construction Department, 


Louisiana, New Orleans—Oil Mill—The 
Standard Guano and Chemical Manufac- 
turing Co. are adding a large cotton-seed 
oil mill to their works. It is 200 by 150 
feet, and will have a daily capacity of 
from 75 to 100 tons. Electrie light ma- 
chinery will be put in.—Eb. 


Sir: 

During the 100 years from 1800 to 1900 
there were several iron furnaces erected 
and operated in this part of the country. 
(Chattanooga, Tenn.). On account of the 
cheaper process developed in Birming- 
ham and elsewhere, these plants became 
unprofitable and were finally abandoned 
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during the early years of this century. I 


have located several of these properties 
... the shortage of pig iron suggests that 
I write you with the thought that you 
may have correspondence with people 
who would be interested in developing 
some of these old properties. 

Two ideas seem to stand out. First, 
that these dumps accumulated by these 
furnaces may be worth working for the 
extraction of the iron, and second, that 
these furnaces were erected near to a 
source of iron ore which, at today’s prices, 
could be profitably strip mined. 

I... thought that my knowledge of 
the location of these old plants and mines 
might be of value. I would therefore like 
to contact anyone interested in this iron. 

Benjamin F. Painter 
624 W. 9th St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sir: 

Thank you for your letter calling my 
attention to “Southern Metals Output 
Doubles Since Prewar’” and “Basic 
Metals Plants Expanding In South.” 

Mr. Walker and Mr. Fish have, in my 
opinion, excellently portrayed the marvel- 
ous job Southern industry is doing to 
help meet the great demand for metal 
products. 

F. D. McDanel, President, 
American Bridge Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sir: 

Received MANUFACTURERS RECORD fea- 
turing Kentucky. It certainly gives a 
complete picture of Kentucky. A very 
informative and attractive publication 
on our state. 

I would like very much to have 15 
copies. I plan on giving a copy to our 
board members. Do hope that you can 
fulfill this order. 

Lenora Bacon 
Campbell County C of C 
Newport, Ky. 


H. G. Irwin, P. O. Box 397, Okeechobee, 
Fla. would like to change the wording of 
our boxed editorial for November which 
reads: 

Laws should protect society from its 

predatory members. Any law that 

favors individuals or groups at so- 
ciety’s expense is a bad law. 
to: 

Laws should protect society from its 

predatory members. Any law that 

favers individuals or groups at so- 
ciety’s expense is highly perfected 
crime. 

We like reader Irwin’s point, but tech- 
nically if something is legal, it can’t be a 
crime.—Ed. 

RECORD 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED KEROSENE... | 
BnuT PENTACHLOROPHENOL NEVER CHANGES 


If you’re old enough to remember the horse-and-buggy 
days, you probably remember that there were kerosene 
lamps with patented gadgets “guaranteed to prevent ex- 
plosion.” In those days, before the refiners knew what to 
do with all the gasoline that was a by-product of their 
flourishing ‘“‘coal oil” business, they crowded as wide a 
distillation range as they dared into the “kerosene” classi- 
fication. Today, with demand running the other way, 
lamps are much less hazardous even though the liquid 
they use is still called kerosene. 

Such shifting characteristics of products commonly 
referred to by name, make it difficult for buyers to be 
sure they are getting what they expect. One of the many 
advantages of specifying Penta Preservative for protect- 
ing poles and other wood is that the toxic ingredient is 


a fixed substance, chemically defined and therefore un- 
changing despite any fluctuations of market demand. 
Pentachlorophenol is as distinct and identifiable a sub- 
stance as iron—it can never be anything else. 

What’s equally important, the preservative value of 
various concentrations of pentachlorophenol in wood 
are now well demonstrated by actual tests over enough 
years to be convincing. So you can’t go wrong when you 
specify this modern, clean preservative for your poles and 
timbers. Treating techniques and equipment are no 
problem for they are essentially the same as for other 
common preservatives. Cost is about the same, too. 

Let us give you all the facts about Chapman Penta 
Preservative as applied to your wood-protection needs. 
There’s no cost or obligation. Just write or call. 


PENTA PRESERVATIVE 


containing pentachlorophenol, product of The Dow Chemical Company 





CuHapmMan Cuemicat Company * 707 Dermon Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


As another prosperous year for the South 
draws toward a close, government economists in 
Washington are pointing out that Dixie's economy 
is now better balanced than at any time in history. 
Even if a marked recession or depression comes 
within the next few years, the economists believe 
the Southern states will hold on to most of the 
great gains made in recent years. The South's 
vast stock of human and natural resources are 
attracting nationwide attention. 


The economic structure of the South today is 
regarded as "very sound," although many of the 
sectional gains have grown out of the wartime 
and postwar inflationary period. Incidentally, 
there is nothing alarming in the fact that some of 
the Southern states have not shown any marked 
population increases since |940, while the Pacific 
coast states have shown tremendous gains. The 
new Census Bureau estimates indicate that many 
thousands of colored people in the Cotton Belt 
have gone to Northern industrial centers and to 
the West Coast. 


Several Southern states stand to lose one House 
seat following the 1950 census because of the mi- 
gratory shift from scattered sections of the South, 
according to congressional attaches. On the basis 
of the Census Bureau estimates Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, North Car- 


By Edgar Poe 


The defeat of eight senators and 66 House 
members in the election who supported the Taft- 
Hartley law is pointed to by labor spokesmen. 
Members of Congress have already been put on 
notice that any member of the 8 Ist Congress who 
fails to vote to repeal this statute will be the target 
of attack by organized labor in the congressional 
elections two years from now. 


Although 66 House members lost their seats, 
227 members of the House who voted to over- 
ride the President's veto of the statute, were re- 
elected. The number reelected is more than a 
majority of the 435 House members. Perhaps 
there are some members who supported the law 
who have changed their minds. 


Returning to the Senate are 50 members who 
voted to override President Truman on the labor 
management bill. Also there are two new sena 
tors, Mrs. Margaret Smith of Maine and Rep. 
Carl Mundt of South Dakota, who as House mem- 
bers, voted to override the chief executive. 


A new name for the Taft-Hartley Law is the 
general opinion in informed quarters. The adminis- 
tration will use all the pressure it can bring to 
bear to knock out the name—Taft-Hartley. Per- 

haps in its place there 





olina, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and Okla- 


would be substituted a 
law bearing the names of 
Senator Elbert Thomas of 





homa might lose one 
House seat. Florida and 
Texas would each gain a 
seat. 


Repealing the Taft- 
Hartley law and sponsor- 
ing a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission 
(FEPC) during the 1949 
session of Congress, is 
one thing that Washing- 
ton officialdom is sure 
that President Truman 
will throw the full weight 
of the presidential office 
behind. 





Short Shorts: Portsmouth, Va., has exceeded its 
$250,000 quota designed to house new industries 
for the city which in the past has leaned heavily on 
ship-building. ... WAA proposes to lease a 47-mile 
wartime army-built railway to Leesville, La., in con- 
nection with a projected $21,000,000 paper mill for 
the area. .. . SMU's board of trustees have voted 
to launch a $15,000,000 building and endowment 
fund for the growing Dallas institution. . . . Two 
Mississippi banking institutions, Capital National of 
Jackson, and Jackson-State National plan to merge 
into a $65,000,000 consolidation. . . . Republic Steel 
Corporation will continue supplying pig iron to the 
South's foundry industry from the government-owned 
Gadsden, Ala., plant, the WAA says after granting 
Republic a !0-year lease. .. . Retiring House Speaker 
Martin forecasts that under the Democrats there 
will be ''more instead of less taxes."’ . . . Organiza- 
tion of a corporation to build a $12,000,000 farmer- 
owned nitrogen plant in Mississippi is complete... . 








MANUFACTURERS 


Utah and Rep. John Lein- 
ski of Michigan. Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Leinski 
are the ranking Demo- 
cratic members of the 
Senate and House labor 
committees, respective- 
ly. 
e 

The President's so 
called civil rights pro- 
gram is of primary im- 
portance as far as 
many Southern senators 
and Congressmen are 
concerned, the Taft- 
Hartley law controver- 
sy being secondary. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


Many of them admit privately they are sincerely 
apprehensive over the avowed declaration of 
President Truman to press for enactment of a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission (FEPC), 
anti-segregation and other proposals. 

@ 


The Senate Finance Committee appears likely 
to remain in conservative hands. Senator Walter 
F. George of Georgia is the ranking majority 
member of the committee. He is expected to 
frown upon any proposal calling for restoration 
of the excess profits tax. If taxes must be raised 
at the next session, he is more likely to favor a 
higher corporation income tax in lieu of either 
the excess profits tax idea or restoration of the 
top surtax. It is probable that corporations will 
be faced with higher income taxes in 1949. 

e 


House Ways and Means Committee may lean 
toward heavier spending while a majority of Sen- 
ator George's finance committee colleagues, in- 
cluding holdovers from the last session are likely 
to be on the conservative side. Rep. Robert L. 
Doughton of North Carolina, the prospective 
chairman by virtue of his committee rank, tends 
toward conservatism, but several of the Ways 
and Means committee holdovers, plus some new 
members that will land assignments, may lean to- 
ward heavier spending. Holdovers on the Senate 
finance committee with Senator George are Sen- 
ators Connally, Texas; Harry F. Byrd, Virginia; 
Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado, and Scott W. Lucas, 
Illinois. 

e 

Southern senators in line for important com- 
mittee chairmanships include Tennessee's Kenneth 
McKellar of appropriations; Maryland's Millard E. 
Tydings of armed services; Texas’ Tom Connally 
of foreign relations, and possibly South Carolina's 
Burnet R. Maybank of banking and currency if 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner of New York continues ill. 

@ 


Chairmanship of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report goes to Sen. O'Mahoney of 
Wyoming. During the 80th Congress the com- 
mittee under Ohio's Senator Taft held numerous 
hearings on inflation control proposals. While the 
committee proved to be of insignificant impor- 
tance as a direct agency for spawning legislation, 
it became an important forum on monetary prob- 
lems. Senator O'Mahoney, a solid New Deal 
partisan, has for many years been an advocate 
of a federal law for licensing business corporations. 


DECEMBER NINETEEN FORTY-EIGHT 


A $300,000,000 federal-aid-to-education bill 
will be introduced by Louisiana's Allen J. Ellender, 
who also will be one of the authors of a subsidized 
housing bill the Federal Housing Administration 
is now in the process of drafting. The Republican 
controlled Senate passed a public housing meas- 
ure at the last session, but the House blocked 
action on it. Slum clearance will be part of the 
program. 

7] 

Industrial activity in the South and elsewhere is 
climbing again, according to government statis- 
tics. All bussinesses will be watching the trends and 
new laws next year. Meantime, national income 
rose to an all-time high of $225,600,000,000 per 
year in the third quarter of 1948. The amount is 
more than $4, 150,000,000 greater than the second 
quarter. 

@ 

A marked strain on the budget for the new fiscal 
year is expected with an expanded defense pro- 
gram, foreign military aid and continuation of 
ECA. Passage of some of the social benefits prom- 
ised by the new administration including federal 
aid to education and liberalization of social secur- 
ity benefits will assertedly require more tax money. 
Cradle-to-grave security will be advocated by 
some administration lieutenants during the 8 Ist 
Congress. 

® 

The minimum wage rate probably will be in- 
creased by the new Congress. Rent control will be 
‘'strengthened'' and continued. Some Southern 
congressmen say flatly, but privately, that wage 
demands will grow, and profits for businesses and 
manufacturerers will be more difficult to make 
under the new administration. 

e 


Mr. Truman's record as a legislator and execu- 
tive, according to some longtime neutral observers 
in the Nation's capital, in contrast to some of the 
things he said on the stump, indicates clearly that 
he is a middle-of-the-roader. Some are of the 
opinion that under his leadership a central wing 
will develop in Congress with the standpatters on 
the right, the radicals on the left. 

e 

Transfer of several government-owned surplus 
war plants, including three in the South with a total 
acquisition value of more than $43,000,000 from 
the WAA into the National Industrial Reserve with 
the Federal Works Agency as custodian, is com- 
plete 
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A New IBM 
Electric Time System 
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IBM Master Time new Electric Time System in which indicating clocks are con lag 


nected directly to the regular AC current supply and are self-regu- |, ,, 
and Program Control, lated electronically, ALL WITHOUT SPECIAL CLOCK WIRING, } gic: 


through Electronics, "#8. been developed by IBM. ae 


In any building which has 110-volt, 60-cycle, supervised alternating Post-I 
current, IBM synchronous motor indicating clocks can be con- | tien be: 
nected to a regular wall plug or light socket outlet. Once an hour | “"'™ 
each clock is checked individually and regulated automatically for | j,.0) <: 
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special signal wiring. Self-regulating minute impulse recording | The m 
units—Attendance Time and Job Cost Recorders, Time Stamps— 
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International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. | of the 
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Investment Market 


The drastic decline that took place on the organized 


security markets of this country after the elections should correct 


some basic misconceptions as to what these quotations represent. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


Two elections and not merely one were 
held in the first week of November. In 
the first the American people chose a 
President, a Congress, a good many State 
Governors and various other public offi- 
cials. It was a free election, a close con- 
test and the result was one of the great- 
est surprises in U. S. political history. 
Some of us were sad and others glad at 
what happened, but there was the ver- 
dict,—Truman over Dewey. The voters 
had made the that they 
ferred the Democrats to the Republicans. 

Post-Election Decline—The second elec- 
tion began on November 8rd and is still 
continuing. It provided Page I news for 
a few days but its résults so far have 
been startling to a great many people 
throughout the country. We refer to the 
events which took place on the organized 
security markets of the United States. 
The measurement of the results of vot- 
ing by stockholders and prospective stock- 
holders is afforded by quotations which 
so far have decisively and unmistakably 
indicated that common stocks are worth 
less under Truman than under Dewey. 
The decline in share prices has been more 
drastic than that which oceurred just 
after Pearl Harbor. On Saturday, De- 
cember 6, 1941 the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average closed at 116.60. On Monday, 
December 8th it closed at 112.52, having 
lost slightly over 4 points. A week later 
it was 111.15, a decline of 5.45 points in 
all or 4.7%. On November 1, 1948 the 
same average was 189.76 and at the close 
of business November 3rd it had dropped 
7.30 points. A week later, November 10th, 
it stood at 173.48, recording a drop of 
16.28 points or 8.6%. In other words, the 
reaction in 1948 was about twice as vio- 
lent as in 1941. 

General Misconception — One of the 
most interesting corollaries of the stock 
market break is the extent to which many 
editors, radio commentators, public of- 
ficials and some business men and bank- 


decision pre- 


ers were disposed to scoff at, argue with 
or wisecrack about the “bloodless verdict 
of the market place.” Unpalatable as it 
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may be to them, they ought to accept the 
decision of security holders with just as 
food grace as they accepted the decision 
of the voters on Election Day. Of course, 
some of these people may be Classified 
as Pollyannas, wishful thinkers or even 
party liners. Some, no doubt, having voted 
for Truman found themselves next day, 
as owners of securities, Somewhat poorer 
and are accordingly discomfited. But most 
do not have a very clear idea of what 
security markets are or what makes them 
fluctuate. One of our more confused con- 
temporaries refers to the stock market 
as a “manic group that is either unduly 
elated or unduly depressed—the market 
runs a perverse and miserable course in 
contraposition to the American dream.” 
Apparently, not many people 
agree with this kind of Smart Aleck non- 
sense because if they did, and had the 
necessary cash or credit, we presume they 
would proceed to back their judgment 
and buy stocks in the market, Making an 
honest dollar by buying the stock certifi- 
eates Which alleged madmen and hysteri- 
cal women are throwing away should be 


however, 


easy. Just what the immediate post-elec- 
tion mental processes or emotions of these 
stockholders were, we cannot assay, but 
we do know that their sources were pretty 
well distributed all over the country. We 
are informed that an avalanche of selling 
orders developed from brokerage houses 
with widely scattered branches. That the 
small rather than the large investor was 
involved is attested to by a spot check 
with the oddlot houses on the days when 
selling was particularly urgent. 

What Are Quotations?—We reluctant- 
however, that far few 
people understand that quotations on the 
New York and other organized Stock Ex- 
changes are the end product of the com- 


ly conclude, too 


posite opinion of millions of shareholders 
or prospective shareholders as to the value 
(in paper dollars) of some thousands of 
different securities. In a sense they are 
Stock- 
holder America. This opinion is not al- 


ths expression of the “Voice” of 


Ways accurate: it may change suddenly 
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Trends 


or drastically, but it is still an opinion 


just as a free political eleetion records 


the opinion of the voters. It has many 
components, too numerous to list here, 
but chief among them are present and 


expected future income and the earnings 
and expected future earnings from which 
dividends may be paid. Others are quality 
and policies of management, credit and 
competitive position of the enterprise, 
nature and strength of capital structure 
and the impact or expected future impact 
of Governmental taxes upon, regulation 
of or attitude toward the particular cor- 
Decisions to 


porate entity in question. 


buy, sell, or hold depend upon varying 
combinations of logic and emotion, upon 
greed, hope, fear or personal idiosyneraey 
and certainty or uncertainty at the local, 
national or international levels, 

No machines or formulas have yet been 
devised to measure or poll these com- 
posite opinions, decisions or elections ac- 
curately in advance. 

What is the Exchange? 
the Exchange is not a person to be loved, 


Moreover, 


hated, feared, laughed at or wept about. 
It is an inanimate thing, an institution, 
an apparatus, an auction establishment, 
a device, an arena or a scoreboard. It 
plays precisely the role that a polling 
place, a voting booth or a ballot box does 
in an election. One difference is that the 
votes or opinions thereon are made known 


almost instantly for 5 hours a day and 


about 1300 hours a year. Let’s get one 
thing straight.—a seismograph reeords 
earth tremors, a thermometer tempera- 


ture, a barometer air and a 
Geiger Counter radioactivity. These in- 


but 


pressure 


struments measure physical facts, 
exchange quotations do not,—they meas- 
ure opinions. 

Value of Free Markets—Those who are 
fond of calling themselves Liberals, who 
use times like the present to attack the 
organized stock exchanges, do not do 
themselves credit. They should be happy 
they are living in one of the few countries 
of the still 


exist. Judging by what has happened in 


world where free markets 
Europe and elsewhere in the world, when 
free markets, be they in stocks, commodi- 
ties or other products, no longer are 
permitted, then the extinguishment of free 
elections cannot be far behind. 

The Future Trend—oOnly time will tell 
whether the post-election mass decision 
of American investors that common stocks 
were worth less with Truman than with 
Dewey as President was right or wrong. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Pipe with confidence. United States Pipe and Foundry Co., General 
Offices: Burlington, New Jersey. Plants and Sales Offices Throughout U.S.A. + 
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Boomerangs. One reason, if not the main reason, 
why the pre-election polls erred so badly was because 
thev failed completely to recognize that new dynamic 
forces could be created by the polls themselves. The 
final outcome of the election was due in large part 
io the fact that an aggresive candidate, doomed by 
polls to defeat, went strenuously to work against 
defeat while an obviously (according to the polls) 
successful party was lulled into almost complete com- 
placency. The polls may have defeated themselves 
through the very forces they created. 


Belief in Santa Claus. Some New Deal pub- 
licists and commentators are widely proclaiming that 
the election has shown that American political 
thinking is already further to the left than had been 
surmised, and, that the Sist Congress will reflect 
this fact. This may be so, but if the American elec- 
torate voted left, a large part of it did not do so 
consciously. The farmers in 


aoe LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


ray, among other proposals, couples with a demand 
to cut business profits, “an all-out program of plant 
expansion to increase capacity in such basic indus- 
tries as steel, electric power, ete.” 

Not even the CIO can really expect private initia- 
tive and capital to proceed with such expansion pro 
grams if, at the same time, the basis for business 
protits is being destroyed. The next move then would 
be to have the Government step in and take over the 
financing of such plant expansion programs. If there 
is any quicker way to establish State socialism, its 


hame is revolution. 


Vice Versa. Potential business and industrial sites 
are suffering from inadequate zoning safeguards 
which allow the intrusion of residential develop- 
ments, the Urban Land Institute warns in a Tech- 
nical Bulletin. Zoning was originally conceived to 
prevent the intrusion of “ob- 
jectionable” uses, such as busi- 





the Middle West and elsewhere 
largely contributed to the de- 
feat of the G.O.P. It would be 
rather silly to assume that they 
had turned radical in the midst 
of their greatest prosperity. 
They voted to insure, as they 
believed, the highest and 
strongest farm price supports, 
and that meant a vote for the 
liberal use of Federal money. 
Federal) spending seems to 





Radicals among our educators 
prate of academic freedom. It is 
time that these men and women, 
entrusted with the training of our 


youth, recall their academic duty. 


ness and industry with resi. 
dential areas. This bulletin, 
stressing the fact that indus 
trv is the life blood of a ¢om- 
MuUnItY in Most instances, says 
many zoning laws state spe- 
cifically that all uses which are 
otherwise lawful shall be per- 
mitted in an industrial dis- 
trict. This disregards several 
paramount factors which must 





be considered by industries ex- 





have been the common denomi- 
nator of the otherwise discord- 
ant elements that elected a Democratic president and 


Congress. 


Slave Labor. A federal court has decided that an 
employer cannot grant pay increases to individual 
workingmen for meritorious performance without 
first negotiating the matter with the union. The U.S. 
Supreme Court has refused to review this decision, 
which amounts to upholding it. If America is right, 
this decision, or the Wagner Act upon which it is 
based, is wrong. This country was built because it 
offered men the chance to win extra reward by extra 
work. Employer and emplovee should) be free to 
bargain individually for extra pay. 


Oil and Water. 11 presenting the CLO bill for its 
election support of President Truman, Phillip Mur- 
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panding in present locations 
or seeking new ones. One prohibition is the cost of 
acquiring property which has been developed for resi- 
dential uses. Another drawback is the pattern of 
utilities, such as sewerage and water, and the layout 
of public roads and streets in the area. Also, diffi- 
culties are often encountered in land acquisition, due 
to the multiplicity of Ownerships and vested inter- 


ests in homes. 


Poor Yardstick. satistactory relations between 
organized labor and industry are often measured by 
the lack of strike&, but this is not the only criterion 
of good industrial relations, nor is an occasional 
strike absolute proof that relations are bad. Actually 
there may be fewer unfavorable consequences from 
spectacular stoppages, occurring from time to time, 
than from the steady impairment and deterioration 


(Continued on page 26) 
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What we mean by 


99 


“Wrapping it up 





Not merry Christmas, nor happy birthday — 
unless by coincidence. What we mean is ‘‘deliver- 
ing’”’ all along the line and at every point, from 
design to blueprint to pattern — to molding and 
casting and cleaning and machining. The entire 
project ‘‘wrapped up”’ in one contract and under 
one roof. 


There is no need to point out the advantages, 
beyond a reminder of production economies you 
enjoy and customer goodwill you earn through 
our streamlined completeness. 


Not that we won’t gladly perform any single 
foundry function, however limited or simple. But 
we are frankly proud of a plant and a personnel 
able to produce precisely what you want, in almost 
any quantity, starting with whatever specifications 
you lay down. 


Challenges solicited ! 


RICHMOND | 


FOUNDRY €& MANUFACTURING CO. IN 





THE 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


For 45 Years 
A Dependable Source of Supply 
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(Continued from page 25) 


of day-to-day production caused by poor operating 
relationships. 


Regulation by Emotion. There still are millions 
of Americans who are opposed to Socialism and Com. 
munism who support men and movements who would 
either socialize or communize the privately owned 
power companies of this country. These citizens have 
heen led to believe, subtly but surely, that it is pos. 
sible to have an economy half slave and half free, 
They have been led to think that it is all right for 
them to make a profit off their labor, or from their 
rental investments, or from a retail store, but that 
there is something pernicious and stifling and bad 
about a profit on an investment in public utilities, 
The plain truth is, many of the encroachments made 
against private enterprise in general and the private. 
lv owned electrical power industry in particular in 
the past several years have not been due so much to 
the laws in effect as they have been due to weird and 
fantastic interpretations of those laws by agency 
bosses in a position to make their decisions stick. 


Fair Play for the Rails. The rate of return io 
the railroads on net invested capital was only 3.4 
per cent in 1947 and this year it is estimated that 
it will be just a little more than 4 per cent. This is 
an improvement, but still is far short of what it 
should be. The railroads quite justifiably feel that 
they are entitled to a 6 per cent return like other 
regulated industries. Then, too, the railroads know 
that the oil industry, the steel industry and many 
others are setting aside large amounts for moderniza- 
tion. They are defending their high earnings with 
the argument that they need this money for future 
expansion. The railroads also know that thev need 
to continue the job of modernization, and they want 
sufficient earnings to do the job. 


Killing with Kindness. The people of Great Brit- 
ain have lost their spirit. They have lost their inde- 
pendence and their self-reliance. They want a high 
standard of living, and they want security; but 
rather than attain these things through their own 
efforts, they are ignoring the lessons of history and 
are leaving their welfare and their future in the hands 
of a socialist government. Just one illustration will 
show how well this government is succeeding: under 
nationalization, Great Britain sustained a deficit 
last year of $80,000,000 in the operation of its rail- 
roads. Now its labor government proposes nationali 
zation of the steel industry. Of course, deficits in- 
curred must be paid by somebody. Since the United 
States has poured more than &5 billion into Great 
Britain since the end of the war, it looks as though 
the people of the United States are paying for the 
failures of the Socialist government of Great Britain. 
By so doing they are also providing the means where- 
by it can stay in power. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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What You 
Don’t Have 


To Know 
About 


Ingalls fabricated steel was 
used in this new plant con- 
structed for the Alabama 
Power Company, Gadsden, 
Alabama. 


When you specify 
Ingalls fabricated 
steel, you don’t have 
to ask whether it will 
be fabricated to exact specifications. Nor 
need you concern yourself about the ex- 
perience and qualifications of the fabri- 
cator. Ingalls’ long record of satisfactory 
steel service is written in outstanding 
plants, skyscrapers, bridges, ships, barges 
and tanks, all over the world. 

Just say “Ingalls Steel”—and you're sure 
the steel will be fabricated right for the 
purpose. Inquiries are welcome. 


STEEL 





THE INGALLS IRON WORKS CO., The Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corp., Birmingham Tank Co., The Steel Construction Co. Offices 
at BIRMINGHAM, Pittsburgh, New York and New Orleans. 
Fabricating plants at Birmingham and North Birmingham, Ala., 
Verona, Pa., Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, Ala. 
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Absolute Monopoly. One could go far and wide 
before he found a more frank statement of the pos. 
session of monopoly power and a more sincere ex- 
pression of belief that monopoly power is a good 
thing than that in which John L. Lewis expresses 
regret at the failure of soft coal operators to join 
with the miners in some stabilizing arrangement to 
allocate work in time of slack demand. The obstacle, 
Mr. Lewis told the convention of United Mine Work- 
ers, is the lack of any group of soft coal operators 
which can speak for the whole industry. But being 
unable to act in cooperation with the operators, Mr. 
Lewis nevertheless thinks the union may be able to 
act alone; it can merely advise its members how many 
days a week they need to work. 


Paradox. Industrywide bargaining means that a 
union can, if its demands are not met, shut down a 
whole industry. If the industry is one dealing in a 
vital commodity (such as coal) the union has power 
to cripple the life of the whole country. It is in the 
position of a monopoly, and the effect of its actions 
is just the same as though an owner or a group of 
owners should deny their product to the community 
until the community met their terms. Present laws 
sanction this possession and use of monopoly power. 
But when unions use this power and the community 
ix made to suffer because of its use, the very govern- 
ment which makes the monopoly possible must do 
something to prevent the monopoly from operating. 
This sort of thing does not make sense. 


The Three Rs. There are 2.800.000 Americans 
over 14 vears of age who can neither read nor write. 
an all-time low, according to a report of the Bureau 
of Census. The report shows that illiteracy in the 
United States dropped from 20 per cent of all per- 
sons over 14 in 1870 to 6.5 per cent in 1920, 4.7 per 
cent in 1930 and 2.7 per cent, the present illiteracy 
rate. In spite of this progress there is still reason 
for concern in the fact that 11 per cent of the so- 
called “non-whites,” most of Whom are negroes, are 
unable to read. And worse vet, there are 5,600,000 
so-called functional illiterates who have had not more 
than four vears of schooling and so did not learn 
enough, as an editorial writer puts it, to be at home 
in the world of the printed word. 


Golden Opportunity. The first step toward res- 
toration of a healthy flow of world trade depends 
primarily upon the establishment of a free world 
market in gold through which the true relative value 
of currencies may be determined. Such a return to 
honest monetary practices would have more effect 
on European and world recovery, on the economic 
life of the world as expressed in production and dis- 
tribution, than any so-called recovery plan. There is 
no use talking seriously about European or world 
recovery unless nations, including our own, are ready 
to return to honest money. This means that we must 
abandon managed currencies and pegged rates for 
the international exchange of currencies and gold. 
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WITH FAMOUS 


GLASS We have a wealth of experience in building maintenance 
LIBBEY -OWENS_FORD that's yours just for the asking. For over 75 years Binswanger 
& Co. has supplied Southern Industry and Manufacturers with 

Absorbs eae ge glare Glass for building maintenance and new construction needs. 
ar at hh conn We can supply you with the best Glass products for your 
THERMOPANE GLASS factory at lowest cost. Upon your request, we will be glad to 


Insulates heat and sound 
POLISHED PLATE GLASS 
Clearest vision with finest surface for keeping your maintenance expense down and your build- 
TOBEX GLASS 


Diffuses light evenly 


PATTERN GLASS 


Wide variety for windows and 


make suggestions, based upon our know-how and experience, 


ings in tip-top condition. 





partitions 
FOUNDED 1872 
By p 
) INSWANGI Th & oO 
OWENS-ILLINOIS \ @ 
ed 1'NCORPORATE D 
INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 
Provides light, privacy and insulation 


; YOUR SERVICE FOR EVERY GLASS neep 


Binswanger has 13 big, modern branches and warehouses conveniently 
located throughout the South and Southwest to serve you. Consult our ex- 
perienced Glass Engineers about your planning and buying. Write to Dept. 
MR-12, in care of your nearest Branch ... and remember, there's a Binswanger 
Branch practically in your backyard. 


i 
13 BRANCHES SERVING THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


gre STON, TEXAS 














RICHMOND, VA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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3300 W. Leigh Street 645 Union Avenue 207 N. Main Street 
GREENSBORO, N. C. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Macon & Washington Streets Market & Tchoupitou 
DANVILLE, VA. COLUMBIA, S. C. ~ FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
544 Patton Street 1800 Laurel Street 10th & Taylor Streets 
FLORENCE, S.C. How perinerst LA. 
219 Evans Street 512 Crockett Stree 
MACON, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS AUSTIN, TEXAS 
951 Fifth Street 2019 No. Lamar Street Sth & Brazos Streets 
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in the making 


Accurate fabrication of steel is not something that just happens. 
Not in these days of complicated specifications. It is the result of 
careful planning, of skilled work. and of efficient equipment. 


Notice the shop in the phetograph above. It is clean, clear, and 
well lighted. It has all the most modern machines and tools. In 
such a place the competent and experienced workmen can turn out 
the steel to the best possible advantage. 

These facilities, backed by a staff of highly trained supervisors and 
engineers, assure you of getting fabricated steel in exact accordance 


with your specifications. 
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Southern Steel Works QONEFAL | 


KIRKMAN O’NEAL, President MERE 
4, ad 
Offices: 745 North 41st Street, Birmingham, Alabama ~ I E E L 
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Legal Highlights 





GEOGRAPHIC PRICING PRACTICES—Under date 
of October 12, 1948, the Federal Trade Commission re- 
leased an official statement of its policy toward geographic 
pricing practices under the Federal Trade Commission 


Act. 

Some of the more important features of the Federal 
Trade Commission announcement with respect to pricing 
practices under the Federal Trade Commission Act were 
as follows: 


"The question raised by geographic pricing practice under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act is one of elimination of 
price competition. Where the geographic pricing formula is 
significantly involved, its importance springs from the fact that 
it is used as a price-fixing device and that analysis of its 
operation provides evidence that there has been a collusive 
agreement. It is always possible for business men, instead 
of agreeing on prices directly, to agree instead that they 
will all use a formula which has the effect of making their 
prices identical. Where this type of offense takes place, the 
geographic pricing formula, though not unlawful itself, be- 
comes unlawful by virtue of the unlawful use to which it is put." 


The Commission stated that: 


"The following types of cases may be regarded as open to 
question under this statute: 

"a. Single or multiple basing point systems used by com- 
petitors in such a way that delivered prices quoted by these 
competitors are typically identical. 

“b. Systems of freight equalization used by competitors in 
such a way as to produce similar typical identities. 

"e. Zone price systems used by competitors which result in 
identical delivered prices, the features of which upon examina- 
tion of the facts appear to be inconsistent with separate and 
independent decision to adopt them. 

“The problem created by freight absorption under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act arises only where the result 
of the practice is the elimination of price competition. Freight 
absorption by a single seller, not accompanied by reciprocal 
absorptions by cthers, raises no problem under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. Freight absorption by a single seller, 
accompanied by reciprocal absorption by one or more com- 
petitors, but not accompanied by reciprocal absorption such 
as creates a pattern of pricing generally used in the industry 
or in a significant part thereof with resultant matching of 
delivered price quotations, raises no problem under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. 

“Where uniformity of delivered prices within a zone or 
throughout the country has simple and logical explanations 
in the nature of the market, the product, and the transporta- 
tion costs, the observance of such uniformities, even in the 
parallel action of a number of competitors, does not in and 
of itself create inference of collusion. 

"Under the Federal Trade Commission Act, where there is 
neither conscious parallel action which eliminates price com- 
petition nor monopolistic position maintained through unfair 
methods, a single enterprise is free to adopt any geographic 
pricing practice." 


The foregoing was promulgated by the Commission 
as a clarification of its position on the basing point and 
other pricing systems, but to many it seems like an unusu- 
ally artistic exhibition of double talk. 

At least it serves to point out the necessity for indus- 
try to be active in securing action by Congress in order 
that the average manufacturer can proceed with a reason- 
able degree of certainty with regard to what will be 
permitted and what will be prohibited. 


RETIREMENT BENEFIT PLANS—In a recent important 
case decided by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
7th Circuit (Inland Steel Co. v. National Labor Relations 
Board) the Court affirmed the finding of the National 
Labor Relations Board that an employer, under Sections 
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8(5) and 9(a) of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
must bargain collectively with its employees on a pen- 
sion and retirement plan which it has instituted since such 
a plan is clearly included in the phrases “'wages'’ and 
"other conditions of employment" appearing in Section 
9(a) of the Act. The Court, in its opinion, said: 
"*** While, as the company has demonstrated, a reasonable 
argument can be made that the benefits flowing from such 
a plan are not ‘wages,’ we think the better and more logical 
argument is on the other side, and certainly there is, in our 
opinion, no sound basis for an argument that such a plan is 
not clearly included in the phrase, ‘other conditions of em- 
ployment.’ The lanquage employed, when viewed in connec- 
tion with the stated purpose of the Act, leads irresistably 

to such a conclusion and we find nothing in the numerous 

authorities called to our attention or in the legislative history 

so strongly relied upon which demonstrates a contrary intent 

and purpose on the part of Congress.***" 

As a result of the above decision employers now must 
bargain with unions not only on the institution and in- 
stallation of retirement plans, but also on amendments 
to and modification of existing plans whether or not such 
plans were created as a result of union request. 

In view of the above it behooves an employer to 
familiarize himself with the details and mechanics of re- 
tirement plans and particularly with the new regulations 
adopted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue (T.D. 5666) 
which becomes effective December 7, 1948, compliance 
with which are mandatory in order to obtain and retain 
the tax benefits resulting from plans approved by or 
"qualified" before the Bureau. These regulations enumer- 
ate the information and documents that must be filed with 
the Bureau to enable the Bureau to determine whether 
or not the plan initially meets or continues to meet the 
requirements of Section 165(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code with respect to qualified plans. 

In general, the following data must initially be filed 
with the Bureau to obtain a ruling as to whether or not 
a given plan is a qualified one: 

(a) verified copies of all instruments constituting the 
plan; 

(b) a comprehensive, detailed statement describing 
and identifying the plan, its eligibility requirements, con- 
tributions, benefit formula and vesting provisions, medium 
of funding, distribution on discontinuance, etc.; 

(c) specified information with respect to 25 highest 
paid employees under the plan; 

(d) certain specified financial information with respect 
to compensation and benefits; 

(e) specified information with respect to all the em- 
ployees of employer; 

(f) and (g) certain financial information dependent 
upon the type of plan; 

(h) information in connection with Section 23(p) of the 
Internal Revenue Code; 

(i) information with respect to contributions paid and 
tax deductions claimed under Section 23(p); 

(i) a statement indicating the changes, if any, made in 
the plan during the taxable year. 

Also included in these regulations is a statement of 
information and data that an employer must file annually 
with his tax return to support the deduction currently 


claimed by him. 
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PRECISION CONTROLLED 


Precision controls 
insure electrolytic tin plate 
quality. They are directly 
reponsible for sure protec- 
tion of the goodness of 

fine food products. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY  “<"*"" °t#ces = _Younsstows 2, Ojo 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel Export Office -500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - WIRE - COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS - 
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... the human ingredient 
...in the unbeatable combination 


On the Norfolk and Western Railway’s Roanoke, Va., shop assembly 
line, men like these build a 70-ton steel coal car* in 48 minutes. 

The building of these sturdy cars is only one of thousands of jobs which 
go on ceaselessly behind the scenes. The workers who build them are only 
a few of many thousands of Norfolk and Western employees. But these 
men typify the human ingredient which helps to make Norfolk and 
Western Precision Transportation. 

Good railroad transportation requires modern and efficient facilities 
from the roadbed up. It requires sound, progressive operating methods 
. . . and the teamwork of the thousands of Norfolk and Western employees 
with trained minds and skilled hands . . . with the sense of responsibility 
which creates the human desire to see the job well done . . . and with the 
experience that assures the railway’s shippers that the job of providing 
dependable rail service will be well done. 

This is the vital human ingredient in the unbeatable combination. 


| COLUMBUS / — : ‘ WN *The N. & W. has more than 52,000 coal cars of various 
capacities to serve the coal mines along its lines, dealers 
and consumers. The cars are designed and built to fit the 
needs of the cecal operators and coal users. 
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The Norfolk and Western Railway recently was awarded the 
Harriman Memorial Gold Medai for making the outstanding 





safety record among the large Class I railroads of the nation 
in 1947. This marks the fourth time the N. & W. and its R A A L WwW A Y 
employees have won the highest honor in railroad safety. PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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Let’s compare yesterday with 
today ... that will give us an idea 
of what tomorrow can be! 


Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 
creased our supply of machine power 
41% times. 

1910 we have 


Production: Since more 


than doubled the output each of us pro- 
duces for every hour we work. 








ure, America’s Soing ahead... 
if we all pull together! 


Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of 
the same purchasing power.) 


Work Hours: Yet, since 1910 we have cut 
18 hours from our average workweek — 
equivalent to two present average work- 
days. 


HOW have we succeeded in achieving all 
this? Through the American kind of 


What we have already 
accomplished is just a 
foretaste of what we 
can do—if we continue 
to work together! 














teamwork! And what is teamwork? 

American teamwork is management 
that pays reasonable wages and takes fair 
profits—that provides the best machines, 
tools, materials and working conditions 
it possibly can—that seeks new methods, 
new markets, new ideas; that bargains 
freely and fairly with its employees. 

Our teamwork is labor that produces 
as efficiently and as much as it can—that 
realizes its standard of living ultimately 
depends upon how much America pro- 
duces—that expects better wages as it 
helps increase that production. 

Teamwork is simply working together 
to turn out more goods in fewer man- 
hours—making things at lower costs and 
paying higher wages to the people who 
make them and selling them at lower 
prices to the people who use them. 

What we’ve already accomplished is 
just a foretaste of what we can do. It’s 
just a start toward a goal we are all striv- 
ing to reach: better housing. clothing, 
food. health, education, with ever greater 
opportunities for individual development. 
Sure, our American System has its faults. 
We all know that. We still have sharp ups 
and downs in prices and jobs. We'll have 
to change that—and we will! 

It will continue to take teamwork, but 
if we work together, there’s no limit on 
what we can all share together of even 
greater things. 
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WANT TO HELP? 


This is the first of a series of ad- 
vertisements in The Advertising 
Council’s Economic education 
campaign. This important pro- 
gram can be effective only 





Approved for the PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE of The Advertising Council by: 
BORIS SHISHKIN 


Economist 
American Federation of Labor 


EVANS CLARK 
Executive Director 
Twentieth Century Fund 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 
Formerly President 
Studebaker Corp. 


through the strong support of 
advertisers everywhere. For in- 
formation about the succeeding 
ads write to: The Advertising 


Council, Inc., Dept. A, 11 West 





CONTRIBUTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY THIS PUBLICATION 
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Bethlehem Rivets are made in a complete 
range of styles and sizes, and furnished to all 
standard specifications, including high- 
strength-structural and Mayari R (low-alloy, 
high-strength). 

“‘Small’”’ rivets are supplied in sizes from 
14 in. to 446 in., inclusive, and in standard 
lengths. They come with button, cone, 
countersunk, pan and flat heads. 

‘‘Large”’ rivets are made hot or cold, in 
sizes from 1 in. to 134 in., and in all lengths. 
They are furnished with button, high-button, 
countersunk, round-top countersunk, cone 
and pan heads; also swell neck. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are soid by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Interior view of First Section 
of new Redondo Steam Sta- 
tion of Southern California 
Edison Company, now under 
construction at Redondo 
Beach, California. 





THE 
_4ommon denominator 


Crude Alcohol Unit of the 


- : Esso Standard Oil Company’s 


Refinery at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


ey a. G 


—_—— is the common denominator which is 
essential to the success of any project, large or small. 
The many years of experience of Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation in engineering, design and 


construction covers a wide range of diversified projects. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation’ 














When the atomic bomb of August 1945 fell on 
Hiroshima, it Wrought a great change in traditional 
military concepts. But it did more than this. It struck 
at fields that hitherto have been considered remote 
from any military relationship. 

Important in its impacts is a new responsibility 
that has devolved upon civie leaders. This responsi 
bility rests with particular weight upon the civic 
leaders in the South because of the South's manifold 
economic and geographic blessings and because of 
the unnecessary migration of Southern youth seek- 
ing opportunity elsewhere, 

Although it may not have been so vividly apparent 
at the moment the bomb fell, it is now becoming 
definitely impressed upon the minds of all in au 
thority that eventful change in military concept also 
means important change in regional and community 
planning. 

From an economic standpoint, a well planned, far 
sighted policy looking toward dispersion of industry 
has been viewed for a number of vears as a desirable 
national objective. Now it has become more than 
that. Decentralization today is a compelling national 
necessity. 

The prime job of industrial leadership has always 
been to produce and distribute, to be ever on the 
alert for better means of producing more and better 
voods and methods and getting them to users. When 
business leaders did that job well, they thought they 
had their hands full. But now industry is faced with 
the further task of finding ways to spread produc- 
tion activities over wider areas. This is an exacting 
task for obvious reasons. 

It is quite clear that in an economy of free enter- 
prise, plant location must be decided on a basis of 
potential profits. Such a basis must take into con 
sideration a number of factors. Primary among these 
are proximity to raw materials, adequate fuel or 
power supply, efficient transportation facilities, and 
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Industrial Dispersion 


assurance of an adequate labor supply. 

While Southerners are well aware that their region 
on the whole is a favored section of the nation. ripe 
for industrial expansion, they must not fail to recog 
nize the fact that communities are not favored alike. 
Some types of industry will unquestionably flourish 
in certain communities, but not in others. Some 
communities can accommodate a number of types of 
production to advantage. Other communities are not 
so fortunate. But in almost every community in the 
South, small as well as large, there exist the means 
and resources necessary for the support of mew in 
dustry of some kind. Furthermore, there is not a 
community in the South that would not protit locally 
through the acquisition of the right kind ef addi 
tional industries, especially if they are finished 
products industries, 


The dispersion of industry in the interest of ma 
tional security proves a problem to industrial backers 
as well as to community leaders. They should recog- 
nize their patriotic responsibility to spread out the 
operations Gof their organizations where possible for 
the economic good and national security of them 
selves and ve whole United States. But it is also 
the responsibility of iocet civie leaders to inventory 
their resources, determine the part their community 
can promise to play in industrial decentralization, 
and to make their tindings known to the executive 
world in clear-cut, dependable fashion. 


Above all, civie leaders must remember in taking 
inventory of their community that there is more to 
a successful factory environment than mere factory 
buildings, machinery and men. Essential also are 
adequate schools, hospitals, churches, good streets 
and highways, substantial sewer and water lines, 
convenient communication facilities, and by no 
means least, suitable recreational facilities that 
make for a happy community life. 






































































CHEMICALS 


SHELL GLYCERINE PLANT at Houston, Tex. where synthetic glycerine is produced commercially for the first time. 








































Southwest Chemical Empire Grows Rapidly 


Abundant Raw Materials and Low Operating Costs 


Attract Many New Plants. 


thie South has rapidly become the cen- 
ter of an important “growth” industry 

chemicals—for which wider horizons and 
new products seem to be discovered daily. 

One of the most important industrial 
developments in the South since the be- 
ginning of the war has been the enormous 
expansion of the chemical and petroleum 
refining industries, principally in the 
Southwest. 

Attracted by the abundance of natural 
gas, petroleum, salt, sulphur, and 
other raw materials for making synthetic 
manufacturers investing 
the The ex- 
pansion centers in the Gulf Coast area, 
where good 


lime 
chemicals, are 
huge sums in Southwest. 
labor, 
low power and fuel costs and a market 
for chemical products are irresistible ad- 
vantages. 

Recent Investment — Since 1945, 
penditures for new plants in Texas has 
exceeded the amount thus invested in any 
other state. Of these new expenditures, 
the chemical and petroleum refining in- 


transportation, good 


eX- 
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by Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


dustries account for a very large propor- 
tion. Along the Gulf within a 
radius of 200 miles, 200 chemical plants 
have been built. 

Investments amounting to $500,000,000 
in the Southwest, the 


Coast, 


since the end of 





Abundant RAW MATERIALS, 

Good LABOR and TRANSPOR- 

TATION, low POWER and FUEL 

Costs, Plus MARKETS—CHEMI- 
CAL LEADERSHIP 











war, 
time 


represent a continuation of the war- 
boom in chemical and petroleum 
refining plants. In the entire South, the 
wartime program for new facilities for 
making chemicals, and petroleum 
products represented the investment of 


coal 


§$1,100,000,000 of Federal funds, and $450,- 
000,000 of private funds, 
tion of 


a good propor- 
which went into the Southwest. 

Reasons for Boom——The postwar South 
West Chemical boom results partly from 
the migration of process plants from the 

partly the 
new large Compu- 


Rastern seaboard, and from 


formation of entirely 

nies, and the building of new plants. 
The 

new or 


synthetic chemicals produced in 


proposed Southwest plants, in- 


Clude materials for use in fertilizers, 
lacquer, 
rub- 
ber, glass, soap, drugs, irom and steel and 


many other 


plastics, rayon, paint, varnish, 


pulp and paper, insecticides, dyes, 
finished products. 

that the availability 
and cheapness of chemicals made in the 


It seems likely 
Southwest will thus prove a magnet for 
many industries and will induce them to 
establish plants there. Chemical raw ma 
terials will also be shipped in large quan 
tities to other 


parts of the country. 


Reciprocal Business — An important 
reciprocal business has developed between 
the chemical plants of the Southwest and 
the refiners of petroleum and natural gas 
The latter hydrocarbons 
and other the chemical 
plants for processing, while the chemical 


provide many 


byproducts to 
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makers enjoy a profitable trade in chemi- 
cals sold to the refineries. This “petro- 
chemical” trade is sure to grow. 

As plans develop for the production of 
synthetic high octane gasoline from nat- 
ural gas, the importance of the chemical 
The 
producer of such synthetic natural gas, 
Carthage Hydrocol, Ine, at Brownsville, 
Tex., Will also make low-cost alcohol and 
other This 
process may revolutionize the industrial 


industries of Texas is enhanced. 


chemicals as by-products. 
alcohol industry, and may give Texas an 
even higher ranking in this field. Car- 
thage IHydrocol is completing an S18,000,- 
OO plant. 

Another plant for 
from chemicals will be completed) soon 
by the McCarthy Chemical Company, a 
This $8,000,000) plant is) lo- 


sases 


extracting 


newcomer, 
‘vated near the natural gasoline plant of 
Gas Absorption, Inc. near Beaumont, Tex. 
It will produce acaldehyde, methanol and 
Will be supplied to 
McCarthy 
interests are planning additional units for 


formaldehyde. Gas 


the plant by Gas Absorption, 


miking ethylene and other chemicals. 
New Processes—Many of the new Gulf 
Coast pioneering important 
new Thus, Shell 
Company has placed SS,000,0G0 in a new 
Houston, 


plants are 


processes, Chemical 
glycerine plant. at 
first in the 
bused glycerine. The refined glycerine is 


synthetic 
world to make petroleum- 
more than 99 per cent pure. 


Revolutionary developments in new 
types of improved “cold” synthetic rubber 
are also reported by Gulf Coast rubber 
The South's 


major factor in the creation of the large 


plants. petroleum Was a 
wartime synthetic rubber program. 

No less than 
thetic rubber plants built) to 
during 


15 of the 28 major syn- 
the 
the 
No- 


day, Texas leads the nation in synthetic 


Ineet 


shortage of natural rubber 


war were constructed in the South, 


rubber production. 

The Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Cor- 
poration, and other Southern producers, 
are preparing to Change to the production 
of the low temperature rubber, which pro- 
This 
syn- 


duces a better quality of tires, ete. 


should larger markets for 


assure 
thetie, and enable those plants to en- 
trench their peacetime position im com- 
petition with natural rubber. 

Production—Some cf the 
duced in Texas goes to new tire plants 
at Waco, Tex.: Miami, Oklahoma ; 
other southern cities. 


located for 


rubber pro 


and 
Conveniently the South- 
west’s synthetic rubber industry are the 
recently expanded Pexas carbon black 
plants. Nearly 75 p.c. of the nation’s car- 
bon black was produced in 1946 in West 
Texas, by 48 plants which accounted for 
more than 830,000,000; pounds, valued at 
about $43,000,000, 

Texas also produced more than S5 p.e. 
of the entire sulphur output of the United 
States one-half that of the 


and about 
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entire world. Louisiana accounts for 
most of the rest of the United States out- 
put. 

New Plants—Typical of the huge plants 
which form the new chemical empire of 
the Southwest Alkali’s new 
$14,500,000) electrochemical near 
Hfouston. This 
plant, one of the largest of its kind, will 
needed — by 


is Diamond 
plant 
chlorine-caustic soda 
provide critical materials 
many of the rapidly growing industries 
of the Southwest. 

The plant, which is approaching full 
output, Will soon be turning out 220 tons 
of liquid chlorine and 240 tons of caustic 
soda daily. Chlorine and caustic soda 
are used in the production of clothing, 
synthetic glycerine, anti-freeze, auto tires, 
aluminum, rayon, glass, plastics, paper 
and motor oils. Called the “chemicals that 
men live by,” chlorine and caustic soda 
play a part in making most of the things 
that are needed for everyday life. 

Diamond Alkali’s chemicals are literal- 
ly flowing into the industrial life stream 
Chlorine is being re- 
through = the 


of the Southwest. 
ceived by one customer 
world’s largest pipeline built for this pur- 
pose, 

By utilizing a new continuous process, 
instead of the former batch method which 
has been in use for many years, Diamond 
Alkali expects to effect a substantial gain 
in efficiency, and at the same time assure 
evreater safety for its workers. 

“Not only will the new plant support 
Alkali 
says, “but it will attract new enterprises 


established industries.” Diamond 
interested in the tremendous potentiali- 
ties of Texas and her neighboring states.” 

This is not the first venture of Diamond 
Alkali in the South. Seven vears ago, the 
silicate of soda 


company established a 


plant in Dallas, to serve the petroleum 
industry. Diamond will soon put into op- 
eration a acid) plant at 
Houston. 
Houston Area 


area With 27 chemical plants has become 


hydrochloric 
Today, the Tlouston 


by far the most rapidly growing center 
of chemical production in the entire 
world. 

The Houston Ship Canal, 50 miles long, 
is lined for half its length with large new 
chemical enterprises. Investments along 
the canal already total $227,000.000, 

Hlere are some of the most important 
hew ventures in Texas: 

Shell Chemical Corp.: a new $12.000,- 
000 ethyl alcohol plant, part of a 833.000,- 
000 expansion program. 

Southern Acid & Sulphur Co.: new am- 
monium sulphate fertilizer plant, and 
new $6,000,000 sulphuric acid) plant. 

Phillips Chemical Company : will make 
low cost ammonium sulphate fertilizer in 
huge $40,000,000) plant using anhydrous 
ammonia made at the Cactus Ordnance 
plant near Amarillo. 

Rohm & Haas Co.: new $5,000,000 plant 
will plastic inter- 


at Houston produce 





mediates for leather, insecticides, plas- 
tics and textiles. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp: 


Carbide & Carbon 


Corp.) $15,000,000 expansion program at 


(subsidiary of Union 
Texas City will provide full line of vinyl 
compounds for plastics. 

Hercules Powder (Co.: 
plant to be located on the grounds of the 


new fertilizer 
San Jacinto Ordnance Depot. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co.: company. 
Which makes pulp and finished paper from 
Kast Texas trees, is completing a major 
chemical expansion program. 

Grasselli Division of Du Pont: has pur 
chased an S22 acre tract and is building 
a $5,000,000 


plant, initial products of 


which will be agricultural Chemicals, 
fungacides, ete. 

Jefferson Chemical Co.: this company, 
jointly owned by The Texas Company and 
completed at 


$20,000,000 


American Cyanamid, has 
Port Neches first 
plant for making ethylene glycol, ethy- 
lene oxide and Ameri- 
900 


units of a 
other chemicals, 


can Cyanamid has also acquired 
acres adjacent to Jefferson. 
Monsanto Chemical Co.: The huge new 
$15,000,000 styrene plant at Texas City 
is being rapidly rebuilt after last year’s 
explosion. 
Gulf Chemical Co.: 


plant 


Will 


just 


make phos 


phates in a new outside of 
Tlouston. 

Southern Alkali: Has bought from gov 
aluminum chloride plant oper- 
American Cyanamid during the 


making 


ernment 
ated by 
war. Southern is at) present 
caustic soda, Chlorine, dry ice and other 
products and will use the new plant to 
diversify its line. 

Corn Products Refining Co.: Is putting 
into operation $14,000,000 plant at Corpus 
Christi to convert 20,000 tons a day of 
milo Maize and other grains into oils, 

Dow Chemical Company: 2.500 plant 
at Freeport, Texas now makes such wide- 
magnesium 


ly diversified products as 


from the sea: chlorine from Texas salt 
deposits: limestone from oyster shells: 
nd many organic chemicals from nat- 


ural gas, 


The petroleum refining industry has 
been pushing a program as ambitious as 
that of the chemical industry. Tumble 


Oil, Texas Company, Magnolia, Sinelair 
and other companies have important proj- 
the lubricant 


plants using new methods, such as sol- 


ects) for construction of 


vent treating. The oil refineries have be- 


come in effect complicated chemical 
plants. 
New Frontier 


Texas, together with 
Louisiana Arkansas, 
ing Southwest States, are sharing in the 


and neighbor- 


chemicals boom. Those states have 
served notice on older chemical producers, 
in other areas, that they are prepared to 
meet stiff competition through low costs 
made possible by new efficient plants and 


the most favorabl® production conditions. 
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TOBACCO 





KENTUCKY BURLEY tobacco. The South produces 93 per cent of all 
United States tobacco leaf and 60 per cent of its finished products. 


South's Tobacco Manufacture 


Shows Steady Growth— 





But Less than Chemicals, Lumber and Metals 


As Southern Industry Comes into Better Balance. 


By Caldwell R. Walker 
ditor 


Blue Book of Southern Progress 


oe free from the cyclical 
changes of business activity, 
Manufacture in the 16 Southern 
could hardly be expected to show the 


Tobacco 


states 


phenomenal gains recorded in most other 
industries. On this ground, it is not sur- 
prising to Jearn that this time honored 
Southern enterprise has lost some meas- 
ure of rank in the swift upsurge of dol- 
lar value of manufactured output. 

In 1939, Tobacco ranked fourth in the 
South, led by Food, Textiles and Petro- 
Jeum-Coal Products. In 1947 and 1948, it 
finds itself in seventh place, with Chemi- 
eals, Lumber and Primary Metals step- 
ping up to fourth, fifth, and sixth places 
in the interim, 

Leading Producer—At the same time, 
the South continues to maintain its posi- 
the dominant 


tion as tobaceo products 


40 


region of the nation. In fact, when it 
comes to raw materials, the South enjoys 
a virtual monopoly, turning out 93) per 
In the 
relationship is 


cent of all tobacco leaf produced. 
the 
less extreme. The South turns out 60 per 


manufacturing end, 


finished 
the 
: traditional 
rank, and there has been little if) any 


cent of the nation’s supply of 
For many 


maintained this 


tobacco products, years, 


region has 
change during the recent war and post- 
war years. 

Importance Regardless of rate of 
growth, it would be hard to exaggerate 
the importance of this traditional indus- 
try to the economie welfare of the South. 
Year in and year out, irrespective of bust- 
fluctuations, 
gives employment 


manufacture 
to upwards of 60,000 
Southerners, and absorbs as raw material 


ness tobacco 





50 per cent of the tobacco leaf grown by 
thousands of other Southerners. Profit 
accruals afford a further addition to 
Southern wealth. 

In 1947, income from wages and profits 
totaled $252 million, and leat 
processed in Southern factories was val- 
ued at $439 million, adding up to a total 


tobacco 


million. 
Furthermore, the benefits accruing from 
direct income are not the only contribu. 
tion of this major industry. More than 
matching direct excise 
amounting to 44 cents out of every dollar 


Southern income of $691 


income, taxes 


of sales go into governmental revenues 
that otherwise would be drawn from per- 
1947, 
tobacco excise taxes nationwide amounted 
to $1.2 billion. 
amount Came from tobacco products min 
ufactured in the South, 
Distribution of Income 
cultivation and 
facture is well distributed throughout the 
South, A 


stance is that the 12 states that are leaf 


sonal and corporate incomes. In 


Over S770 million of this 


from 
Hatt 


Income 
tobacco tobacco 


particularly striking circu 


producers also turn out some variety of 
Inanufactured product or products. Tnad 
dition, Texas, a nonproducer so far as 
leaf is concerned, has a sizable output 
of manufactured products, 

The following table discloses the relsa- 
tive value, by states, of income from leat 
and income from manufacture : 


TOBACCO INCOME—1947 


Ine. 
Tne. from 
from Manu- Total 
Leaf facture Income 
Ntate (S000) (S000) (S000) 
Alabama 126 787 913 
Florida ..... IS054 16724 BATTS 
Georgia ..... 51137 629 D177 
Kentucky ISTS34 20023 0 BOTSDT 
Louisiana 199 1768 1967 
Maryland 17011 366 17377 
Missouri .... 2117 5733 TS50 
N. Carolina 2. 886285) 136349 522624 


S. Carolina .. | 63954 1098 GSO52 
Tennessee ... HIBS {SL OASIS 
Texas ....... D7 DT 
Virginia G2ST3 STSS9 120762 
W. Virginia .. HS6 2659 1145 

South S51009 2521G4 TLOB TS? 


Ranking Producers— As in textiles, an 
other premier Southern industry, North 
Carolina leads both the South and nation 
in output of Variety 
of products in North Carojina is complete. 
Cigarette sales in 1947 totaled $1060 mil 
$13 million: 


In addition this state 


tobacco products, 


and = snuff, 


cigars, $1.3 million. 


lion; tobacco 
Jed all others in’ preliminary processing 
of tobacco leaf (stemming, cleaning, dry 
value of manufacture 
totaling S5 million. 


ing, ete.) with a 

Virginia, second in rank in the South 
(Continued on page 63) 
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How Business Should Make ECA Contacts 


ECA is a financing agency, not a purchasing agency, 
and business with participating countries should be done through 
"normal trade" channels after authorizations are received. 


Rotates manufacturers interested 
in vuthorizations for ECA purchases may 
gel on the the 
Oflice of Information, The Economic Co- 
Washington, 


mailing list by writing 


operation Administration, 


D, C. 

\nthorizations are issued daily by CA 
with a summary issued weekly of the 
overall proposals for vie week, 


The ECA is emphasizing that business 
with the 16 participating European coun- 
Western China, be 
through 
wherever possible, ECA is not a purchas- 


Germany and 


tries, 


done “normal trade’ Channels 


ing agency, It is a financing agency, It 
makes dollar funds available to nations 
participating. 

Private firms in the participating ma 
tions contract for the bulk of the goods 
through normal export-import trade chan- 
nels, after screening and authorizations 
by their home governments, 

Contacts 
contacts should be with: 


The Southern businessman's 


1. The foreign businessman by mail, di 
rect visit, overseas branch offices, or the 
private purchasing missions Which many 
foreign nations have representing them 
in this country. 

2. The foreign government via the em- 
hassy’s commercial attache here, or via 
its governmental purchasing mission. 

o>. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


export-license — office, 
“But no matter who does the buying, 
American business must do the selling,” 
said a spokesman for ECA, 
that 
ments for the soliciting of orders, the re 


They also pointed out arrange- 
questing of export and import licenses and 
exchange permits, the shipping and stor- 
ing of goods, and the payment for indi- 
vidual shipments will be initiated and 
carried through by the private exporter 
in the U.S. and the importer in Kurope. 

Exporters who have established busi- 
hess contacts with agents and distribu- 
tors in Murope or purchasing missions in 
this country should continue to solicit 
Dusiness as they have normally done in 
the pruaust, 

How Purchases are Authorized 


seas, the Organization for European Eeo- 


Over- 


homic Cooperation, together with the par- 
titular OREC country involved and the 
the ECA 
that country requires from the U.S, 
When the Administrator has made his 
final decision he sends the autthorization 


chief of mission, decide what 


NINETEEN 
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to the participating countries and the 


procurement process begins. 

The Bizone (American and British zones 
in Germany) and the French zone are 
treated as participating countries. In the 
case of the the Administrator 
deals with the American Military Govern- 
ment on the same basis as he deals with 
the of other 
the case of the French zone he deals with 
the covernment, 

Procurement Announcements—To _ re- 
ceive copies of announcements indicating 


Dizone 


governments countries. In 


French 


vovernment interest in procurement of a 
particular commodity, the Southern mati- 
ufacturer and businessman should re 
quest his name placement on mailing lists 


maintained by the agencies concerned, 


The Commodity Credit) Corporation 
maintains mailing lists in Washington, 
D.C. A separate list is maintained by 


each group of foodstuffs. To get on the 
appropriate list, one should send a letter 
to the Production and Marketing Admin 
Agriculture, 


istration, Department of 


Washington 25, D. C., giving such infor- 
mation and specifying the name and ad- 
dress to which announcements should be 
sent. 

To get on the Bureau of Federal Sup- 
ply mailing list, address a request to the 
Deputy Director, Purchase Branch, Bu- 
Federal Supply, Seventh and Db 
Washington 25, D. C., re- 
Form 7'S 


reau of 
Streets NW, 
questing a copy of Revised 
705. 

To get on the appropriate mailing list 
of the Department of the Army, address 
a letter to the nearest Army procuring 
branch, depending on the item to be sold. 

Purchase Policies—The analysis given 
below indicates, in part, how participat- 
ing countries make their purchases : 

Austria: Maintains no official buying 
mission in U. S. In general the U. 8. 
Army, Navy, Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Federal) Supply, have done 
most of the buying. Commecrial problems 
handled under direction of Austrian Le- 
gation, 1706 Street, NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

Belgium: Maintains an economic mis 


Twenty-first 


sion Which buys for both Belgium and 
Luxembourg. Location of Belgium Mis 
sion: 1780 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, 


Washington, D.C. 

Denmark: Maintains no buying mission 
in U.S. General commercial problems are 
the Danish Embassy, 


handled through 


PATS Missachusetts 


Avenue, NW, Wash 


ington, D.C. 

France: Only the Naval Material Mis 
sion and the Public Works Mission, both 
as purchasing agents 
for a limited 


in Washington, act 
for the French government 
number of items, All other purchases are 
firms, associations 


made by nationalized 


of importers, or through private trade 


The French Supply Commis 
NW, 


goods 


channels, 
sion, 1800 
Washington, D.C 
but will answer inquiries relating to im 


Massachusetts Avenue, 


does not buy 


port and export subjects 


Has 


vovernment agencies do consid 


Greece: mission, 


but U.S. 


no purchasing 


erable buying for Greece, General com 
mercial problems are handled through the 
hm 
NW, 


commercial attache, Royal Greek 


bassy, 2362 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D.C, 

Ireland: Was no purchasing mission 
in the U.S. all purchases being handled 
through private channels. General com 
mercial problems are handled by the Com 
lerland, 


mercial Legation of 


2310 Tracy treet, NW, Washington, D.C 
Italy: Has 
coal and another for a limited number of 


Secretary, 
a purchasing mission for 


items. General Commercial problems are 
handled by the 
Italian Embassy, 1601 Fuller Street, NW, 
Washington, D.C, 


Commercial Counselor, 


Luxembourg: General commercial prob 
lems are handled by the Luxembourg Con 
General, 441 


York City 17 


sulate Lexington Avenue, 
New 

Netherlands: Purchases of flour, feeds 
and oil, oil cake and meal, coarse grains, 
made by the Netherlands 
(Voedsel, 
The Hague, 

trade 


and meat are 
Voorzien 


Hol 


channels, 


Government agency 


ings Import Bureau), 


land, through private 
General commercial problems are handled 
through the Netherlands Embassy, 1620 
Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 


Trade relations are handled through the 


Belmont 


Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in the 
U. S., 41 East New 
York City. 


Forty-second Street, 


Norway: With the exception of flow 


and grain and coal, all other items are 
handled through private trade, General 
commercial problems are handled through 
the Commercial Counselor, Norweigan 
Embassy, 2720 Thirty-fourth Street, NW, 
Washington, 1. C. 

Portugal: Maintains no buying mission 
in U. S. All handled 


through private trade channels. General 


purchases are 


commercial problems are handled through 
Portugal Embassy, 2125 Kalorama Road, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 

(Continucd on 


page 6A) 
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By S. A. Lauver 
News Editor 
OUTHERN — construction contracts The current eleven-month total is forty- 
S gained in value during November. three per cent higher than the average 
Awards made for projects in the six- for similar fractional years in the prior 
teen states below the Mason and Dixon decade. The average is $1,593,622,000, 
line last mouth, as reported in the Daily which means that almost sixteen biilion 
Construction Bulletin, totaled $253,689,- dollars worth of construction was under- 
OOO, a figure representing a twelve per taken during that time, Individual eleven- 
cent increase over the value for the pre- month figures for the various years were: 


ceding month and almost fifty-two per 1988S ........ 00.0000 0 cee S$ 715,304,000 
cent ahead of the comparable month of 1989 ....0.....0......04. $99, 190,000 
last year. LL) | OS Rete inne renee ere ies, 711,000 


Contract values accumulated during 1941 ................... 2,753, 184,000 
the elapsed eleven months of this year 1942 ................... 3,769, 729,000 





have passed the two and one-half billion W438 ..0.0..0.........00. 1,413,SS84,000 
dollar mark, The $2,504,401,000 total is 1944 ....0...0..00..0.0.0.. TS6,4AS4, 000 
forty-five per cent up When compared with 1945 .................0. 1,026, 105,000 
the first eleven months of last vear and 1946 ............ 0.0.06. 1,663,051 000 
is well above the twelve-month totals for 1947 ..................0. 1,726,576,000 
all years on record except 1941 and 1942, The $2,004,401,000 total for 1948 so far 
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Contracts Contracts 
November, 1948 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Eleven” First Eleven 
Contracts to be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1948 1947 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) ...... $ 16,903,000 $ 17,877,000 $$ 113,024,000 $ 35,259,000 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) a 5,469,000 10,815,000 99,293,000 52,021,000 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
UREN): 5545492 5s0beresenas 42,691,000 35,786,000 420,067,000 310,178,000 
RN Coe eae c ios kona ws aceeeeee 6,288,000 2,230,000 38,816,000 37,690,000 
$ 71,351,000 $ 66,708,000 $$ 671,200,000 $$ 435,148,000 
Jol.) Ul) 2 tN Are rears $ 37,863,000 $124,185,000 $$ 452,986,000 $ 365,482,000 
PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal and 
EE cGuihsbwsses san desu 4 $ 29,001,000 $ 235,388,000 $$ 122,440,000 
ED ohne takneusschauesenad 36,312,000 329,237,000 173,715,000 
ENGINEERING $ 65,313,000 $207,160,000 = $ 564,625,000 $ 296,155,000 


Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Air- 





ol SS er ee er $ 15,099,000 $ 46,625,000 S$ 188,933,000 $ 161,192,000 
Federal, County, Municipal Elec- 

UN Cee ee oe aaa ik ae 4 6,673,000 18,751,000 60,497,000 16,866,000 

Sewers and Waterworks ........ 10,001,000 23,190,000 132,801,000 76,843,000 

$ 31,773,000 $ 88,566,000 $ 382,231,000 $ 254,901,000 

ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES = $ 47,389,000 S$ 32,419,000 $$ 433,359,000 $ 374,890,000 





BEPEES, Soi oe censure skeeeeuens $255,689,000 $519,038,000 = $2,504,401,000 — $1,726,576,000 





MANUFACTURERS 


BRIDGE—$4,000,000 bridge proposed across the Sabine River near Orange, Texas. 


November Construction Awards Total $253,689,000 


embraces $1,124,186,000, or forty-five per 
cent for private construction and $1,380,- 
210,000, or fifty-five per cent for public 
construction, Last year the picture Was 
almost exactly the reverse. Publie con- 
struction totaling $925,946,000 represented 
fifty-four per cent of the eleven-month 
figure and private building totaling SSOO,- 
630,000 represented forty-six per cent of 
the entirety, 


Private Building 


Private construction so far this year 
embraces $671,200,000 for private build 
ing and $452,986,000 for industrial build 
ing. The private building figure, as in the 
past is preponderantly residential, the 
$420,067,000 figure for which represents 
sixty-two per cent of the total, Assembly 
buildings, such ag churches, theatres and 
auditoriums, amounted to $113,024,600 ; 
commercial buildings, $99,293,000 0 and 
office buildings, $88,816,000. 


Public Building 


Public) construction for the eleven 
months with its $1,380,210,000 figure, in- 
cludes $564,625,000 for public builidngs, 
382,231,000 for public engineering proj- 
ects and $433,359,000: for hishwi ay work. 
lifty-eight per cent, or $329,237,000° of 
the public building Aauve represents 
school construction, 





Highway projects reaching the contract 
stage in the first eleven months aggre- 
gated $433,359,000, or more than fifteen 
per cent higher than its counterpart of 
the vear before. Engineering construction 
this year is up about fifty per cent. The 
$382,231,000 total includes $188,933,000 
for dams, drainage, earthwork and. air- 
ports, $132,801,000 for sewer and water 
work and $60,497,000 for government elec- 
tric projects. 

Water and sewer construction this year 
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cent above the 
last 


is valued seventy-one per 
figure for the comparable period of 1 
year. Dams, drainage earth work shows 
a fifty-two per cent increase, Government 
electric work is three and one-half times 
greater than it was last year. Most 
it is for rural line construction. 

There is the prospect that the newly 
elected administration may press for con- 
struction of the proposed Tennessee 
steam power plant, which would place 
the federal government in direct competi- 
tion With Similar privately owned opera- 
tions. Here-to-fore, government power 
generation has been hydro and associated 
with reclamation, navigation or flood con- 
trol. 

Privately financed power companies 
have been extremely active in expanding 
their facilities the war. Known 
projects in this half decade are adding 
more than six and one-half million kilo- 
watts southern generating capacity. 
Several municipal projects, as well as one 
outstanding county development are part 
of the program. The capitals of two 
southern states are among the group. 

Some industries are expected to slow 
their expansion plans in the next bien- 
nium, especially those on chemi- 
This is one of the fields where south- 
eran industrial construction has been 
strongest in recent years. However, de- 
spite these predictions, numerous projects 
in both category and others have been re- 
cently announced or are under way at 
the present time, 

The $2538.689,000 total for southern con- 


of 


since 


to 


based 


cals, 


struction awards in’ November included 
$37,863,000 for industrial projects, this 
latter figure being about a four per cent 


gain from the S36,295,000 of last month. 
The high point in industrial awards this 


year, as reported to the CONSTRUCTION 
magazine, occurred in September, when 
the value was $91,529,000, The monthly 
average of industrial awards so far is 
$41,180,500. 

With the $87,868,000) for industrial 
work, November's) private construction 


value was $109,214,000 or forty-three per 
cent of the total. The balance was public 
construction, which altogether amounted 
to $144,475,000, this including $65,313,000 
for public building, $47,389,000 for high- 
way work and $31,773,000 for heavy gov- 
ernment construction. 

Private building, excluding the indus- 
trial value, was the heaviest contributor 


to the November total. Highest since 
June, the value of such work was S71,- 
351,000, with residential work totaling 


$42,691,000 as the major factor. Assembly 
buildings, including churches, theatres 
and auditoriums were valued at S16903,- 
O00. Office structures, in the past at the 
bottom of the list, topped) commercial 
building and totaled) $6,288,000, Com- 
Inercial Contracts were valued at S5,469,- 
OL0, 

Public building's $65,313,060 in Novem- 
ber was made up of more than fifty-five 
per cent for school building and the bal- 
ance for general government building and 
hospitals. Values of the two were $36,312,- 
OOO and $29,001,600, respectively, Public 


building is a substantial increase over 
the figure for the preceding month. The 
rise is more than twenty-two per cent. 
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PERSPECTIVE of Fort Worth Star-Telegram Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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November, 1948 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Eleven’ First Eleven 
Contracts to be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1948 1947 
Alabama S 4,188,000 S 10,016,000 $ 125,324,000 s 52,349,000 
Arkansas... 7,605,000 9,944,000 76,216,000 48,567,000 
Dist, of Col, ......... 2,174,000 Rs 330,000 $8,586,000 37,890,000 
| SO re ee ee eo ere 24,744,000 986,000 251,915,000 189,254,000 
OMNI 95.64 oid ashi onda nie Kudwierae oe 8,410,000 1 hype yond 114,143,000 i 
I oo ois ise ee acy Wie eee eae 1,766,000 39,027,000 58,637,000 
iy ni da a:6 0 Oega ae aS 27,328,000 10,246,000 208,303,000 
Maryland 14,828,000 D4, 689, 000 191,542,000 
Mississippi . 5,499,000 69,990,000 
Missouri... 14,293,000 4,153,000 
Fe NN ks wiki nena ainien «hse 12,888,000 139,737,000 
MPUONUUNEIIE oc oe ete wc ences 22,892,000 2 94,990,000 
Pic NEED esos st ha eee 9,812,000 19,833,000 80,487,000 
snnessee . 20,568,000 30,949,000 124,523,000 45,951,000 
ee 64,613,000 738,268,000 647,716,000 198,349,000 
a 7,148,000 52,106,000 101,311,000 57,730,000 
et US i soiacc GAch oa OK ee om 1,905,000 5,115,000 63,798,000 29,419,000 
TOTAL $253,689,000 $519,038 ,000 $2,504, 401,000 $1,726,576,000 
‘ 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM Co.’s new office building at Bartlesville, Okla. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Dixie Cup Opens New Plant at Fort S 


THIS NEW PLANT is of the latest type structural steel and brick construction, and is designed specifically for the 
manufacture of paper cups and containers. The Architects for the building were Haralson and Mott of Fort Smith. 
oe 


B. F. Goodrich Addition at Tuscaloosa, Alla. 


THIS ADDITION is designed for lining with rubber, tank 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


$14,500,000 Diamond Alkali Plant in Texas 


NEW CHLORINE-CAUSTIC SODA plant of Diamond Alkali Co., another addition to the Texas chemical empire. 


Moore-Handley Building at Nashville, Tenn. 


CONSTRUCTION IS UNDERWAY by Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Inc., on a warehouse and office building (inset). 
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1 mental phosphorous, huge drag-line scoops bite out into trucks to be carried to the works for the... . phoric 
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3 first operation — sluicing in huge sluice boxes. it is mixed with screened coal and “sintered,” or 
After the phosphate matrix is washed free of clay, fused to a cinder-like compound, then stored. 


nel BRB >. 
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5 The furnaces are charged with sinter, coke and 6 After the arc is struck and the phosphorus vapor 
silica sand, and each needs 10,000 kw of electricity. is distilled, by-products are tapped out of the 
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usphorous Works in Tennessee 


This additional furnace facility for the production 
of elemental phosphorous will increase the output of Monsanto's 


nlant by nearly fifty per cent. 


:@he Furnace Method—As early as 1890, 
Jerimental work and a limited produc- 
won was done on producing phosphoric 
*4(1 from the phosphorus pentoxide by- 
product of an electric furnace. But it was 
pat until 1897 that the furnace method 
me into use. For years production was 
mall because the cost of producing phos- 
forous by the known method was high. 
Some years later the Swann Chemical 
Company of Anniston, Alabama, began 
nroducing ferrophosphorus by the furnace 
ethod. The by-product, phosphorus, was 
c.urned in air and converted to phos- 
phorie acid in a trickle tower. 

Large Seale Production—In 1935, the 
Swann Chemical Company merged with 
Monsanto and out of this union came the 
yian for large-scale production of ele- 
rental phosphorus by the electric furnace 
method. As a result of the union with 
Monsanto, a huge works was projected, 
located in the heart of the phosphate 
fields of Tennessee. The plant, the largest 
() its kind in the world, was located at 

Jumbia, Tennessee. The method 

‘uld) produce pure elemental yellow 

Vhite) phosphorus using mammoth elec- 

i¢ furnaces. The organizational and 

hnical skill of the country’s foremost 
experts was called into play. In 1937, 

Yow phosphorus from Monsanto began 
*» flow into the arteries of the nation’s 
ommerce. By 1945, thousands of tons of 

osphate rock per month were yielding 
., their yellow phosphorus. 


new 


furnace. Slag to be used as “soil sweetener,” road 
ballast, etc., is run into beds to cool and harden. 
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Chemical Reaction—The basic chemi- 
cal reaction underlying Monsanto’s pro- 
duction of high quality elemental phos- 
phorus is the intra-reaction of phosphate 
rock, coke, and silica sand. The reaction 
equation reduced to its simplest form is: 
Ca,P,0, + 5C + 3Si0, 
3CaSiO, + 2P + 5CO 
Phosphate Matrix + Coke + 

Silica Sand Elemental Phosphorus 

The reaction requires a temperature of 
1300-1500°C, to start. When this heat is 
obtained, the reduces free phos- 
phorus pentoxide to elemental phosphorus 
vapor; the silica sand combines with the 
resulting lime to form a slag. 


coke 


Yellow phosphorus is condensed from 
the top of the reaction chamber and a 
molten slag is tapped off the furnace bot- 
tom. As the slag spills out down directed 
run-out troughs, a compound of iron and 
phosphorus, ferrophosphorus, separates 
out. This iron-phosphorus compound is 
the steel industry’s principal source of 
phosphorus for special steels. 

Industrial production of pure elemental 
phosphorus is one of the most interesting 
and dramatic stories in the chemical in- 
dustry. 

Deposits—Phosphate rock deposits are 
widely scattered over the earth, occurring 
in Tunisia, Algeria, Russia, Moroceo, and 
in the United States in Florida, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho. Utah, and Tennessee. 
The deposits in Tennessee which feed 
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BECAUSE phosphorous ignites spon- 
taneously upon contact with air, it is 
always loaded and kept under water. 


Monsanto’s huge works at Columbia are 
the source of the nation’s principal pro- 
duction of elemental phosphorus, and the 
plant is the largest of its kind in the 
world. The phosphate matrix, which lies 
close enough to the surface to be strip 
mined, was laid down three hundred mil- 
lion years ago as the skeletons of micro- 
scopic animals whose billions of tiny 
bones were leached by ground waters into 
a surprisingly pure matrix of phosphate 
and lime. Belts or veins of the matrix lie 
within twenty-five feet of the ground 
surface and the richer deposits were once 
used as fertilizer direct from the diggings. 
3ut soon the rich veins ran out and a 
new method for processing lower grade 
ores had to be developed. The new method 
adopted after years of research became 
known as the electric are furnace process 
for the elemental 


phorus. 


production of phos- 








Glowing “pigs” of ferrophosphorous, a by-product, 
are used as a phosphcrous additive with iron & steel. 
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Management believes the industry is now 


reestablished on a foundation firm enough to resist any economic 


eventuality short of collapse. 


by John Daly 


i South’s tremendous cotton textile 
manufacturing industry was brought to 
an economic crossroads when the Septem- 
ber cotton crop estimate confirmed previ- 
ous forecasts of a yield around 15,200,- 
000 bales. These Government figures 
came after six months of consistent ad- 
justment by the manufacturers to the 
realities of post-war domestic and world 
trade in cotton textiles. 

Foundation Is Solid—In the opinion of 
managements, this industry now is re- 
established on a firm foundation for re- 
sistance to economic eventualities short 
of collapse. Further, the mills are ready 
for responsibilities to be created in the 
anticipated resumption of domestic busi- 
ness on a higher than pre-war level of 
normalcy. Not much benefit in the fore- 
seeable future is expected from the ex- 
port market. This trade is severely re- 
stricted and the industry must suffer loss 
of a foreign market perhaps permanently 
for 7 to 10 per cent of its 1947 production. 

Admittedly the mills have been con- 
fronted by a peculiar situation since Feb- 
ruary, when the raw cotton market tem- 
porarily dropped heavily. This stagna- 
tion in exports was a major factor. De- 
mand for cotton textiles has been low in 
primary markets. Trade in retail mar- 
kets and consumption in industry have 
been brisk in cotton products. Through 
these at-home operations, inventories 
have been reduced practically to mini- 


mum workable limits along the trade 
channels. 
Much of this domestic consumption 


represented textile products contracted 
for early this year at the then prevailing 
high prices. While these contracts were 
being worked off, the price structure of 
textiles was being adjusted downward. 
Prices for many yarn specifications and 
textile constructions now have receded 
to levels last set by the Office of Price 
Administration. Here it is pertinent to 
point out that the passing of OPA 
marked the start of a broad upsurge in 
many segments of the nation’s price struc- 
ture, including textiles. 

Nevertheless, late in September stabil- 
ity had returned only to scattered seg- 
ments of the textile market. However, 
intimate knowledge of the new strength 
in the industry’s fundamentals and the 
known necessities in the primary mar- 
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kets, together, were bolstering these 
manufacturers’ confidence in the medium- 
term future. For the first time since the 
1930 crash, when the over-production 
and under-consumption problem became 
acute, the South’s textile industry feels 
capable of meeting adequately any crisis 
short of a repetition of the 1983 emer- 
gency. 

Contrast—Southern textiles now pre- 
sent an almost startling contrast to the 
industry that was in the World War I 
readjustment period. Then the mills 
were rugged individualists devoted pri- 
marily to production. Now they are in- 
dustry-minded, concerned with econom- 
ical co-ordination of production and mar- 
keting. Perhaps of paramount import- 
ance, textile managements have a deep 
understanding of this industry’s almost 
immeasurable importance as one of the 
dominating factors in the South’s econ- 
omy. That understanding is impelling a 
quality of business management, produc- 
tion diversity and merchandising acumen 
hitherto unattained. 

Under the weight of that combination 
of mental, physical and financial burdens, 
the manufacturers through their organi- 
zations set out with the advent of the 
fall season to orient their thinking to 
the actualities. The Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association and the Card- 
ed Yarn Spinners Association arranged 
annual conventions at Charlotte, N. C., 
for Sept. 29 and Nov. 17. The Cotton- 
Textile Institute set its annual member- 
ship meeting for Nov. 11 in New York 
City. The Institute’s announced primary 
purpose for its session was analyzing po- 
litical and trade prospects in the light of 
returns from the November national 
elections. 

Preparedness—Southern textile indus- 
try managements are taking nothing for 
granted, in politics or economics, for 1949. 
A threat of market quotas, to curtail raw 
cotton production next year, hangs over 
the cotton growers — and the manufac- 
turers, Cotton prices in October fluc- 
tuated around Government loan levels. 
And, American cotton is quoted at levels 
irregularly lower than prices for most 
competitive foreign growths. Yet the 
world shortage of dollar exchange is stag- 
nating American textile export trade 
which once was relatively large. 


Outlook Bright For South's Cotton Textiles 


Immediately, the world’s long con- 
tinued scarcity of cotton textiles bright. 
the Southern industry's long-term 
outlook, if the world trade situation ever 
again is stabilized and if a Third World 
War is averted. This industry, though, 
will have to join with Washington offi- 
cialdom in worrying with the reciprocal 
trade problem next Winter. 

Primary Considerations — While the 
world moves either toward trade stabili- 
zation or chaos, the South’s cotton tex- 
tile industry, as is clearly revealed, will 
concern itself with domestic markets :ind 
development of new constructions, new 
qualities, new finishes, and new uses, 
Highly placed men lately have assured 
this correspondent of the industry’s confi- 
dence that it will continue to obtain its 
full share of the consumer dollars in 
domestic trade. 

That opinion among textile industrial- 
ists is not based upon fatalism or pes- 
simism—it has a foundation in realism. 
These manufacturers frankly don’t know 
Whether or not America’s economy is ip- 
proaching another of those deep valleys. 
But, if that eventuates, these manufic- 
turers insist that they have newly iic- 
quired financial reserves to utilize as eco- 
nomic bulwarks. 

Amidst this mottled prospect, various 
factors in the new fundamentals are sup- 
porting good spirits among the mill man- 
agements. Readjusted price levels repre- 
sent definite progress, ahead of all other 
major American industries, toward a 
stable post-war position. These prices 
have been aligned with net reductions in 
production costs. Cost accounting now is 
general and incisive throughout the in- 
dustry, with the result that profit margins 
have been little impaired. 

Current Demand—Early this year, buy- 
ers in the primary textile markets went 
all-out for far-forward coverage. These 
contracts largely have been filled. De- 
mand in the markets has turned to so- 
ealled hand-to-mouth buying. The mills 
have adjusted themselves to that policy 
without complaint. They are showing a 
marked disposition to curtail output in 
the various constructions of textiles and 
counts and kinds of yarns in keeping 
with fluctuations of demand. This is a 
reflection of the remaining fear of near 
disaster that can result from a combini- 
tion of over-production and under-con- 
sumption. 


ens 





Capacity—And, there is a substantial 
estimated under-consumption in the do- 
mestic textile market. The nation’s popu- 
lation now is more than 12,000,000 greater 
than in 1989. The South and New Eng- 

Continued on page 60) 
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Tends to Retard Progress. 


bie Inanagement of the ABC Manutac- 
turing Company is in a quandary, The re- 
search department has developed an ar- 
tide which bids fair to become a very 
profitable addition to the line of products 
alrendy manufactured by the company, 
provided it can be manufactured at low 
enough cost so that the general public can 
buy it in large quantities. The article is 
something which but 
which up to the present time has been 


everyone wants, 
produced only in small quantities and sold 
at high prices. The mass production of 
this improved and simplified article will 
require the investment of a very large 
sum of money in special manufacturing 
equipment. The ¢ompany is willing to 
mike this investment if it seems likely 
that the 
from the gross 
years of operation of the new equipment. 


investment can be recovered 


revenue of the first five 
No patent protection is possible and it 
seems probable that, if the new venture 
isa success, there Will be very severe com- 
petition from several large competitors 
within about five vears, Manufacturing 
equipment which will be available in a 
few vears will doubtless be enough better 
than anything that can be installed now 
to make any presently installed equip- 
the of five 


ment quite obsolete by end 


years, 

Investment Prerequisites — Economy 
studies made for the ABC Company man- 
agement indicate that there is sufficient 
demand for the new article to make it pos- 
sible to sell the full production of the 
manufacturing equipment at 
prices Which will easily return the entire 
in the equipment during its 
first five years, plus a reasonably attrac- 


proposed 
investment 


tive return on th’s investment. These ec on- 
omy studies also indicate that in about 
five years Competition will force down 
the price to a point where it will still be 
profitable to manufacture the article by 
using the equipment now proposed, pro- 
vided it is no longer necessary to charge 
ireturn of investment (depreciation) into 
the cost of operating the equipment. 

very 
recularly 


This situation is a common one. 


Manufacturers quite require 


that investinents will not be made unless 
economy studies indicate that 


these in- 
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Depreciation and Obsolescence. 


The Depreciation Practice Followed By The Treasury Deparment 


by Paul T. Norton, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


vestments will “pay for themselves” in 
five vears or in some other rather short 
period, There is nothing inconsistent in 
the requirement of the ABC Company 
that the investment in the 
proposed equipment will not be made un- 


management 


less there are prospects of recovering this 
investment in the first five years of oper- 
ation of the proposed equipment, while 
at the same time recognizing the pros- 
pects that the equipment will be continued 
in operaiton for a period much longer than 


five years, 





This is the first of a series of articles 
on Depreciation and Obsolescence. 
This article gives an example of 
how the Treasury's depreciation 
practice tends to retard progress. 
The article in our January issue will 
trace the development of the 
Treasury's depreciation practice 
since 1913. 





“Life” Factor—Equipment reaches the 
end of its economic life, and should be re- 
placed, When the cost of continuing to op- 
erate it exceeds the cost of purchasing and 
using new and better substitute equip- 
rather long 
during 


ment. There is generally a 
period in the life of equipment 
which the savings in operating costs of 
the most economical substitute asset will 
equal the fixed which 
would be incurred if the most economical 


barely charges 
substitute asset were actually installed. 
It is obvious that there is no possible ad- 
vantage to anyone in installing a more 
modern piece of equipment if there would 
due to the fact that the 


perating expenses would 


be ne net saving, 
saving in he 
entirely offset by increased fixed charges : 
in fact, there is a social loss in such re- 
placements because they reduce employ- 
ment without reducing total costs or mak- 
ing it possible to widen markets. 

In spite of the fact that economy studies 
indicate that the proposed equipment will 
“pay for itself’ in the required five years, 
the the ABC 
hesitates ts make the investment, because 


management of Company 


nnder present tax laws and regulations, 
with high tax rates and low depreciation 
rates, taxpayers run oa very serious risk 
of not recovering even the most profitable 
the period within 


investments during 


which such investments must he recov- 


ered if they are to be recovered at all, 


Bad Effects of Present Depreciation 
Practice—As will be explained in a later 
article of this series, the present limita- 
tion on the amount of depreciation which 
can be charged for tax purposes has two 
very different effects, both of which are 
very bad from the viewpoint of our na- 
tional economic health, and even of our 
national safety if there should be another 
war. The first and more common effect is 
to cause a gradual increase in the obsoles- 
cence of our national productive plant, be- 
cause taxpayers are often not financially 
able to replace equipment when it  be- 
comes obsolete: this tends to occur under 
present depreciation practice even when 
the equipment has actually been very 
profitable and all of the investment in it 
has been recovered long before the end of 
its economic life. The second effect is to 
the 
might well be kept for desirable stand-by 


cause retirement of assets) which 
purposes, if it were not for the fact that 
the best 
preciation rates is to retire assets at the 
this effect 


Way to get reasonably high de- 


earliest practicable ages; will 
doubtless become more and more apparent 
and begin to 
realize What a penalty they incur from a 


as more nore taxpayers 
tax viewpoint by retaining stand-by as- 
sets, 

The management of the ABC Company 
has only recently begun to realize what 
has happaned to it under the depreciation 
policy foll wed by the Bureau of Internal 
$422 


the cireum- 


Revenue since Treasury Decision 
1934. 


stances, one need not be surprised if the 


Was issued in Under 
nanagement of this company decides that 
afford to the 


of making what would seem to he a very 


it simply cannot run risk 
desirable investment if it were not for the 
present depreciation policy of the Bureau 


of Internal Revenue. 


Depreciation Experience of the ABC 
Company 
will 


The remainder of this article 
he devoted to a discussion of some 
brought 


the ABC Company 


facts Which have recently been 


to the attention of 
Inamagement by the official who handles 
depreciation for the company. An article 
to be published in issue will 


our HeXt 


discuss some of the changes in deprecia- 


(Continued ou page 50) 
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tion practice for tax purposes which have 
occurred during the 35 vears since it be- 
came constitutional to levy income taxes. 

The depreciation experience which will 
be attributed to the ABC Company is 
based on actual circumstances with which 
the writer is familiar, although not all of 
the things described occurred within a 
single company. The ABC Company is a 
real company in the sense that there is 
a real company which is now faced with 
the problem outlined in the first few para- 
graphs of this article. The comptroller of 
the company has several times discussed 
the problem with the writer, and the 
writer has been impressed with the great 
change in the thinking of this man with 
regard to depreciation that has occurred 
since the management of this company 
began thinking seriously about this im- 
portant problem. 

Illustration—The depreciation problem 
of the ABC Company can best be illus- 
trated by a detailed discussion of the de- 
preciation experience of the Company for 
tax purposes, and particularly its experi- 
ence with regard to depreciation on its 
manufacturing equipment. 

In 1928, the company was following the 
rather general custcm in the metal-work- 
ing industries of depreciating machine 
tools on a straight-line basis, with an an- 
nual depreciation rate of 10 per cent, One- 
half of the annual depreciation was taken 
during the year of acquisition. The origin 
of this 10 per cent rate is shrouded in 
mystery, but even in 1982S it must have 
been apparent that the average life of the 
equipment covered by this rate was con- 
siderably longer than 10 years. Much 
equipment that was over 10 vears old, and 
therefore fully depreciated, was still in 
use in 1928. (In view of What has hap- 
pened since 1928, it seems to the writer 
that the 10 
used prior 
equipment 


per cent rate so generally 
to 1984 manufacturing 
Was a much better practice 
from the economic and social viewpoints 


for 


than the practice now being insisted upon 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. ) 

As was the case With many other manu- 
the ABC) Company kept no 
record of the depreciation charged against 


facturers, 


individual machines. The company in 1928 
maintained only three accounts for de- 
preciable assets: Buildings, Machinery 
and Equipment, and Furniture and Fix- 
tures. A single rate was charged for each 
of the three accounts. 

When assets were retired, the theoret- 
ical procedure was to eliminate the dollar 
amount attributable the from 
both the asset account and the deprecia- 
While individual 
records of assets were not kept, in the 


to asset 


tion reserve account. 
rather rare instances where an asset was 
retired at an age known to be less than 10 
years, the “undepreciated balance” was 
charged to expense in the year of retire- 


ment. As a matter of fact, assets often 
Were not removed from the books when 
retired. Under the method used by the 
company in 1928, depreciation continued 
to be charged at the rate of 10 per cent 
per year on the amount in the asset ac- 
count, Which meant that depreciation con- 
tinued to be charged for assets which re- 
mained in service after being fully depre- 
ciated, or which were retired but not re- 
moved from the books. 

There were two reasons why this did 
not the annual 
charges percentage-wise as much as would 
be expected, In the first place, the dollar 
value of these fully depreciated or re- 
tired assets was only a small part of the 
dollar value of all assets, and in the second 
place, the company had absorbed another 
company in 1923, and had taken into the 
account merely the value 
(heavily depreciated from its own first 
cost) of the machinery and equipment as 
shown in 1925 on the books of the ab- 
sorbed company. Thus the 10 per cent rate 
from the ab- 


increase depreciation 


asset book 


on the assets taken 
sorbed Company was on a base much less 
than the original cost, and frum 1928 
the assets taken over from the absorbed 


over 
on 


company were being depreciated at rates 
which were much less than for similar 
assets which had been owned by the com- 
pany prior to 1925 or had been purchased 
since 1923. 

1928 Change in Depreciation Practice 
of ABC Company—During 1928 an exam- 
ination was made by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue of the income tax returns 


of the ABC Company for the years 1995, 
1926 and 1927. No objection was made ty 
the depreciation rates used by the coy. 
pany, including the 10 per cent rate fo 
Machinery and Equipment, but 
ternal prepared 

schedule which, for the first time, gays 


the jp. 
revenue examiner 
some assurance that depreciation woy) 
not continue to be charged on fully depre. 
ciated assets. This was accomplished }) 
assuming that Machinery and Equipmen; 
over 10 years old was fully depreciate; 
and therefore no longer subject to ainnal 
No Was 
made in the depreciation which had bee 
charged in the years prior to 1925, nor jy 


depreciation charges. change 


the 10 per cent rate on Machinery and 
Equipment, but the depreciation claimed 
on each of the income tax returns fir the 
Years 1925, 1926 and 1927 was 
somewhat as a result of the setting up of 
the new depreciation schedules, 

The ABC Company followed the method 
of the depreciation schedules set up i 
1828 by the internal revenue agent whey 


reduce 


calculating depreciation charges on the in: 
come tax returns for the vears 192S ¢ 
1937, inclusive. The ¢ 
use the same depreciation rate of 16 per 
cent for Machinery and Equipment for al 


mpany continued t 


of these vears. No exception Was take 
to rates When 
made of the income tax returns for the 
profitable Vears of W928, 1829 and 1930 

A considerable loss was shown on the 


these examinations were 


income tax returns for each of the years 
from 1931 to 1935, inclusive, but the com- 


(Continued on page 60) 








made the handling of heavy crates 
second floor storage a simple, efficien 








MATERIALS HANDLING—At their Houston, Texas warehouse, Bins- 
wanger and Company, one of the South’s largest distributors of glass, have 


crane with electric hoist carrier. The runway extends beyond the build- 
ing, enabling the hoist to be spotted directly above the railroad car. 


of glass from railroad cars to their 
t task by use of a Cleveland Tramrail 
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——SOUTHERNERS AT WORK_—— 


Hugh L. White 


Pioneer Mississippians expressed 
amazement at the great virgin forests and 
the luxuriant growth of vegetation. Here, 
they said, was a good land on which to 
live, build homes, raise families, estab- 
lish a government and worship God. 

Most of them were engaged in growing 
cotton. Then the lumber industry began 
to flourish. From the red clay Northern 
hills to the sparkling blue waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico sawmill communities be- 
gan 10 spawn. 

Finally blackened stumps stood as a 
memorial to those once mighty virgin 
pine forests. Cotton held the state in 
bondage, and the once prosperous mill 
camps Were deserted communities. 

The J. J. White Lumber Company was 
only one of many of the lumber companies 
to help cut and process the great timber 
wealth. Hugh Lawson White, son of J. J. 
White, followed in his father’s footsteps. 
He too engaged in the lumber business 


on a big scale and rolled up a. sizable 
fortune. 
Economie Pinech—Then with most of 


the timber gone, Hugh L. White's own 
home town of Columbia was sorely feeling 
an economic pinch, With the aid of some 
fellow townsmen, Mr. White went to 
work to bring some new small industries 
to his own community. He got them, and 
made Columbia a “model town.” 

It was partially on the basis of what 
he had done for Columbia, plus the fact 
that he was a top business man and in- 
dustrialist, that the elected him 
Mississippi's 49th governor, He took office 
in January, 1936, At the time Mississippi 
was beginning to emerge on a sound finan- 


voters 


cial footing. 

He had just succeeded Martin Sennett 
“Mike” another 
chief executive, but as a politician, a com- 
plete failure. Mike Conner had taken over 
a bankrupt The treasury 
Was empty. There was not even money 
fer the governor's office to buy stamps. 
Public institutions the 
Credit was shut off. State Warrants were 
worth 70 cents on a dollar, and welfare- 
supported institutions lacked bread. 

Mike Conner made it a penitentiary of- 


outstanding 


Conner, 


government, 


were in hock. 


fense for any state department to ex- 
ceed its appropriation. Hugh White 
broadened the state government. struc- 


ture, provided a 85,000 homestead and 
farm “homestead” exemption, and built 
one of the finest highway systems in all 
America. 

BAWI—At the same time the highway 
system and other public improvements 
Were taking place, Governor White was 
going up and down the state preaching: 
“Balance Agriculture with Industry.” 

Thus, from 1936 to 1940, Mississippi 
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was blazing one of the most unique in- 
dustrial trails of its kind in the history 
of the United States. Said Hugh L. White, 
tackle on the University of 
football team: “There is 
nothing wrong with Mississippi that pay- 


onetime 
Mississippi 


” 


rolls can’t cure. 


Under Governor White’s emergency 
BAWI (balance agriculture with indus- 


try) law, which expired in 1940, it en- 
couraged 12 industries to locate in the 
state. Five years later these industries 
were accounting for 14 per cent of all 
industrially employed persons in Missis- 
sippi. Their payrolls amounted to 24 per 
cent of the state’s total industrial payroll. 

The BAWI statute permitted any Mis- 
sissippi town or district, through a local 
facilities to 
The im- 


issue, to construct 


industries, 


bond 


house “desirable” 


Results—A total of 51 towns have taken 
advantage of the reenacted law and 30 
of these have already obtained one or 
more industries, Of the 30, 17 plants at 
November's end were in operation. 
Records of the State A. & I. 


that these plants are aiding in bringing 


sjoard show 


prosperity to their respective communi- 


ties. 

The 17 plants actually in operation 
represent a total net cost of $55,320 an- 
nually to the towns which voted the 


bonds for their construction. The plants 
are paying off at the rate of $5,280,000 
annually in payrolls, employing 3.053 per- 
sons. 

These plants are in addition to the 
original 12 manufacturing establishments 
founded under BAWT. The largest of the 
original includes the Ingalls Shiphbuild- 




















FORMER GOVERNOR WHITE speaking at the opening of the New Johns- 
Manville insulating board plant at Natchez. From left: R. W. Lee, J-M pres., 
Mr. White, Don Siep, plant mgr., and Lewis Brown J-M Board Chairman. 


mediate purpose of the original act was 
to relieve an emergency of unemployment, 
which was critical at the time. 

After a four-year lapse, the law was 
reenacted in 1944 in connection with the 
state’s postwar planning program, It di- 
rected that its provisions be administered 
through the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Industrial Board. 

At the time of its reenactment, Hugh 
Lawson White, the former chief execu- 
tive, had been “drafted” by the people 
of his home town and county (Marion) 
and sent to the Legislature as a House 
member. Here Mr. White helped his 
friend, Governor Themas L. Bailey, put 
the law back into operation. Then Gov- 
ernor Bailey appointed the ex-governor 
to the Agricultural and Industrial Board 
to aid the BAWT program. 
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ing Corporation at Pascagoula, which 
employed thousands during the war and 
still has a big payroll, and the Armstrong 
Tire & Rubber Company at Natchez, em- 


ploying some 700 persons. 


Garment and hosiery industries pre- 
dominate under the BAWLI = program. 
However, the state has obtained such 


varied industries as furniture and wood- 
plants, 


working establishments, glass 
lighting fixtures, and wall-board indus- 
tries. 

Mr. White, born August 19, 1881, repre- 
that 


in issues of national and in- 


sents a people have never been 


isolationist 
ternational Like an over- 
Whelming majority of his people, he is a 


strong believer in individual liberties and 


importance. 


the rights of a state and the political sub- 


divisions to govern themselves. 
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Florida State C of C 
Names Walter L. Hays 


Walter L. Hays, President, American 
Fire and Casualty Co. of Orlando, 
Florida, has been elected President of the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
which recently ended its two day. Annual 
Conference in Orlando, 

Mr. Hays, one of the leading insurance 
men of the South, has been prominently 
identified with this civie organization for 
a number of years, having served as a 
member of the Executive Committee and 
a Director for the past eleven years. 


Ford, Bacon and Davis 
Advances C. C. Whittelsey 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, engineers-con- 
structors, with officers in New York, 


Philadelphia, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
have announced the election of Charles 
C. Whittelsey, age 47, as vice president 
in charge of construction activities. He 
has been with the firm since 1925 and 
was elected a director in 1946. 

It was also announced that: Mr. Whit- 
telsey has been elected executive vice 
president of the firm's subsidiary, Ford, 
Bacon & Davis Construction Corp., with 
headquarters at Monroe, La., he having 
been an officer ard director of this com- 
pany for several years. 

Mr. Whittelsey was born in Birming- 
ham, Ala. and attended Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis and the Missouri 
School of Mines. 


Luscombe Names Hoffman 
To Board of Directors 


Horace M, Hoffman, production man- 
ager of Luscombe Airplane Corp., Dallas, 
Tex., and one of the key men responsible 
for Luscombe receiving the Army-Navy 
E Award, has been elected to the cor- 
poration’s Board of Directors, L. H. P. 
Klotz, president, announced recently. 

Mr. Hoffman A. Pace, 
resigned. 

Mr. Hoffman joined Luscombe in May, 
1938 following his graduation from the 
School of Later 
that year he became supervisor of Final 
Assembly, and in 1940 he was appointed 
Chief Expediter of the company. 

Under his direction, Luscombe’s pro- 
duction was such that the company never 


succeeds John 


Luscombe Aeronautics. 


missed a delivery schedule or lost a con- 
tract. It was one of only two light air- 
eraft manufacturers to receive the Army- 
Navy E. 

He became Supervisor of Production 
in 1946, and in 1948 became Production 
Manager. His election to the Board of 
Directors comes at a time when Luscombe 
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is re-entering contract work, and has 
started production on military materials 
both for the Government and as sub- 
contractor for some of the large military 


aircraft manufacturers. 


E. O. Jewell To Direct 
Norfolk Port Authority 


Announcement made early last 
month of the appointment of Edward O. 
Jewell as executive director of the Nor- 
folk, Va. Port Authority. Mr. Jewell 
comes to Norfolk from New Orleans. He 
is given credit for the growth of that port 
which is now the second or third most 
important in the nation. 

The arrival of the new port director at 
Norfolk will signal the beginning of an 


was 





Edward O. Jewell 


intensive campaign that will be felt in 
every part of Virginia and even through- 
out part of the Midwest directed toward 
building up the overseas and coastal trade 
Clearing through the Port of Norfolk. 
This work is important, not only to Nor- 
folk, but is of intimate importance to 
every firm in the area that is interested 
in increasing or initiating overseas busi- 


ness, 


Mississippi Chemical Corp. 
Appoints H. Leroy Thompson 


Mississippi Chemical Corp., Jackson, 
Miss., has announced the appointment of 
H. Leroy Thompson as General Opera- 
tions Manager. 

Mr. Thompson was formerly associated 
with the Division of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Tennessee Valley Authority, as staff 
chemical engineering consultant and as a 
project leader in process development, He 
was responsible for a number of TVA 
developments and is author of several 


technical publications. He is past chair. 
man of the Wilson Dam Section, Ameri. 
can Chemical Society, and is also a mem. 
ber of Tau Beta Pi, Phi Lambda Upsilon, 
Phi Kappa Phi, and American Associ: tion 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Mr. Thompson is a chemical engineer. 
ing graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Ip- 
stitute and native of Greenville, 
Alabama. 


is 


Patterson Resigns From 
Greensboro Chamber Post 


John S. Patterson has resigned as ex. 
ecutive vice president of the Greensboro, 
N. C. Chamber of Commerce to accept 4 
position as Director of Public Relations 
for J. P. Stevens and Co., Carter Fabries 
Division. 

Mr. William L. Beerman, who has |een 
Mr. Patterson’s assistant for the past two 
years, has been named to succeed him 
His appointment is effective December 1, 


Henry Gifford Joins 
Mathieson Chemical 


Henry Gifford has joined the Heavy 
Chemical Sales Division of Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. with headquarters in 
Chattanooga, and will cover Tennessee 


and adjoining states, it is announced by 
D. W. Drummond, Vice President-Man- 
ager of Sales. 

A native of South Carolina, Mr. Gif- 
ford received his B. S. degree from Clem- 
son A. & M. College in 1935, Since then 
he has been affiliated with the chemical 
industry, particularly nitrogen fertilizer 
materials, and during the early part of 
World War II was employed by the 
Atmospherie Nitrogen Corp. Prior to 
joining Mathieson, Mr. Gifford was on the 
sales staff of Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp. 


Norfolk and Western 
Advances W. T. Ross 


William Tyler Ross, of 
transportation for the Norfolk and West- 
ern, has been promoted to assistant sup- 
erintendent of transportation with head- 
quarters in Roanoke, the railway has an- 


supervisor 


nounced, 

Mr. Ross is succeeded by William E. 
Robertson, Jr., now supervisor of pas- 
senger mail and express traffic. Also pro- 
moted to supervisor of transportation is 
John J. Minahan, a special representative 
in the transportation departmeny, 

A native of Roanoke, Mr. Ross_ first 
worked in the railway’s shops there in 
1927. He graduated from the University 
of Virginia Engineering School and re- 
turned to Roanoke Shops in 1936. 

FOR 
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6. M. Hebbard Appointed 
To Maryland State Board 

Dr. G. M. Hebbard, Vice-President in 
charge of Operations for The Davison 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Maryland State 
Board of Registration for Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors, Dr. Heb- 
bard’s appointment extends to June 1, 
1952. 

Dr. Hebbard joined The Davison 
Chemical Corp., in his present capacity, 
in January, 1947. Previous to that, he 
served with the Southern California Gas 
Co, the Dow Chemical Co. and the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. in executive 
capacities. Graduating from Lehigh Uni- 
versity in 1929, Dr. Hebbard consequent- 
ly earned a Masters in Chemistry and a 
Doctor of Science in Chemical Engineer- 
ing at the University of Michigan. 


H. Hiter Marris Elected 
To Railroad Board 

H. Hiter Harris, president of the First 
and Merchants National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, was recently elected as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomae 
Railroad Co. He was chosen to fill the 
vacancy recently created by the der ta of 
John M. Miller, Jr. 

Mr. Harris, in addition to membership 
on the boards of the R. FL & P. R. R. and 
the First and Merchants National Bank, 
is a director of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, the Virginia Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, and the 
lawyers Title Insurance Company of 
Richmond, 


Masonite Corp. Names 
Dean B. Thatcher 

Masonite Corporation has announced 
the appointment of Dean B. Thatcher as 
director of the department of industrial 
engineering at its hardboard plant in 
Laurel, Miss. He formerly was in indus- 
trial engineering work with Mengel Cor- 
poration, Sperry Gyroscope Corporation 
and Bendix Aviation Corporation. Mr. 
Thatcher attended Purdue University 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 


Patterson Named President 
Of Steel Institute 

N. R. Patterson, president of Patterson 
Steel Co., Tulsa, Okla., was elected presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction at its 26th annual conven- 
tion held recently in Quebee, Canada. 


J. L. Lanier Named Director 

of First National of Atlanta 

Election of Joseph L. Lanier, executive 
Vice president of the West Point Manufac- 
turing Co., West Point, Ga., and one of 
the South’s best-known textile executives, 
as a member of the board of directors of 
the First National Bank, of Atlanta, was 
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VISITORS ATTENDING the third anniversary celebration of State 
Ports Authority operation of terminals at Charleston, S. C. on a tour of 
the Todd Atlantic Shipyards. From left: U.S. Senator Burnet R. May- 
bank (S. C.); E. E. Norris, President Southern Railway; W. T. White, 
President Seaboard Railroad; A. St. J. Simons, chairman South Caro- 
lina State Ports Authority; R. J. Vanderwende, manager Charleston 
Todd Shipyards, and Mayor W. McG. Morrison of Charleston. 
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announced recently by President R. Clyde George H. Lanier, president of the West 
Williams. Point Manufacturing Co., to the First 
Mr. Lanier succeeds his father, the late National director's post. 





























THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING Corporation’s Pascagoula, Miss. 
shipyard was the scene of this welding demonstration given for General 
Jaun A. Pistarini, General of the Army and Minister of Public Works 
of the Argentine Republic on his recent inspection tour of U. S. ship- 
yards, factories, public works in connection with Argentina’s gigantic 
five-year plan. From left: Lt. Jaun Pistarini, the General’s son; Monro 
B. Lanier, Ingalls president; Alberto Chiappe, river transportation; 
Wilson Jacobs, official interpreter; Gen. Pistanini; Eduardo Andersen, 
Ingalls Argentine representative; Jose Cedula; and Nicanor Alurralde, 
director of Navy and ports for the Argentine Government. 
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Service Lift 


Caster and Truck Corp., Albion, 
Mich., will present the first showing of its 
new maintenance lift for industrial trucks 
at the January Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia’s Convention Hall. 

’ In addition to the lifter, the firm’s booth 
will also feature the company’s Motowlift 
fork lift truck equipped with air-expanding 
forks for handling unit loads without the 
aid of pallets. 


Service 

















Service Lifter 


Testing Machine 


Hunter Spring Co., Landsdale, Pa., recently 
developed a rotating beam fatigue testing ma- 
chine which it claims will give the wire pro- 
ducer, user, buyer, and wire-forms designer 
fatigue data accurate well within one per cent 
error, With greater speed than heretofore pos- 
sible. 

The instrument consists of a motor-driven 
chuck (8600) and bushings to position that 
end of the sample which is not clamped in the 
chuck. Two supporting guides hold the speci- 
men in a horizontal plane, prevent vibration, 
and can be quickly and securely positioned 
anywhere on the steel apron of the instrument. 


Battery Charger 


Hertner Electric Co., 12690 Elmwood Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced an automatic 
single-circuit motor-generator battery charger 


for motive power batteries. Known as the 
“Charge-O-Matic,” it is furnished as a com- 
plete package unit, and occupies less than 


four square feet of floor space. It is a portable 
unit. 

The Charge-O-Matie will charge a lead-acid 
battery in 8 hours; a nickel-alkaline battery 
in 7 hours, and meets the specifications of the 
Electrical Industrial Truck Association and 
the recommendations of battery manufactur- 


ers, 


Push-Pull Jacks 


Templeton, Kenly and Co., 
recently introduced a simplex Cramer-type 
push and pull jack, designed for safer and 
faster lining of piles, general heavy construc- 
tion work, trestle bridges, ete, 


Chicago, TIL., 


Vinyl Floor Enamel 


Benjamin Foster Co., 4635 W. Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia 31, Pa., has announced a vinyl 
floor enamel which is said to have a high 
resistance to strong chemic als, and which of- 
fers wear resistance far in excess of floor 
enamels having any other base. 

Made of vinylite brand resin base, this 
fast drying, waterproof floor enamel is said 
to be impervious to greases, oils, brine, al- 
cohols, petroleum solvents, soaps, all alkalies 
and most acids. It has extreme resistance to 
corrosive fumes and adheres well to wood, 
concrete and metal. 
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New Products 


Weld Nuts 


306-X_ S, 
announced a 


Michigan Ave., 


Grip Nut Co., 
new lock- 


Chicago 4, IIL, has 
nut, weld-nut combination which it claims 
overcomes the difficulties so often encoun- 
tered in the application of nuts to bolts due 
to lack of space, or where metal sections are 
too thin to thread. 

The Gripco 3-point projection weld-nut 
overcomes these troubles, according to the 
manufacturer by counter-boring the bottom 
of the nut about a quarter of the way through, 
causing metal particles to fall on the counter- 
bored portion instead of the threads. 


Drilling Machines 


Sibley Machine and Foundry Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., is offering a new drilling machine 
known as the model D, and manufactured in 
the 24-inch and 28-inch swing. 

The model ID features increased operator 
efficiency with its v-belt drive direct from the 
motor to a 4-speed, geared transmission which 
is part of the top frame assembly. 

Three optional ranges of spindle speeds are 
available for, _models D-24 and D-28; 21 to 
365 r.p.m.; 25 to 419 r.p.m.; and 37 to 650 
r.p.m. 


Duplicating Unit 


O’Neil-Irwin Manufacturing Co., Lake City, 
Minn., announces its Di-Acro shear as a ver- 
satile ‘“‘die-less duplicating unit which will 
accurately and rapidly shear a wide variety 
of materials to extremely ause tolerances.” 

The cutting range of this shear extends from 
the lightest of materials in plastics, fiber, 
mica, leather and rubber to heavy gauges of 
aluminum, cobalt steel, chrome molybdenum, 
leaded brass and stainless steel, 


Code Flasher 


Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co., 
one of Dallas’ most diversified manufacturing 
industries, has entered the electronics field 
with substantial contracts to produce auto- 
matic code flashers designed by W. R. Light- 
body, Inc., of New York, according to an 
announcement by Robert McCulloch, Temco 
president. 

Present contracts are for Air Force and 
Coast Guard production, and the flasher has 
been extended to the personal plane market 
with development of the only type yet ac- 
ceptable to Civil Aeronautics Administration 
standards, Temco officials state. 

The new type, to be known as Flash-Aire, 
will undersell present types by approximately 
75 per cent and now is available for private 
planes. It is expected that the CAA plans to 
make installation of flashers mandatory for 
private planes used in night flying. 


Wet Cutting System 


Three Rivers, 
self-contained 


Wells Manufacturing Corp., 
Mich., has made available a 
. 

















Wells Flushing System 


wet cutting system for the Wells No. 5 Utility 
model horizontal metal cutting bandsaw. This 
system is similar to those which have been 
used on other Wells models, where experience 
has proved that such flushing systems permit 
safe use of higher f.p.m. cutting speeds and 
increase blade efficiency. Portability of the 
machine is retained, 





Lapping Machine 


Crane Packing Co., 1800 Cuyler Ave., Chj 
cago 13, Tl, has developed a machine calle 
the Lapmaster, which makes possible preg. 
sion lapping under severe production sche. 
ules. The machine is applicable to productig, 
runs or individual jobs, and can be operate 
by unskilled workmen. 

Work handled in one operation may be ¢ 
different sizes, shapes and heights. 

















Lapmaster 


Bodymaker 


Lima-Hamilton Corp., 60 EK. 42nd St.. New 
York 17, N. Y., has sete Tract a fully “auto 
matic bodymaker, for use primarily for dry 


package work or talcum-type cans that must 
be slit-proof. 
This machine, which is said to be the only 
one of its kind available on the open miurket 
is built by Lima-Hamilton’s Hooven, Owens 
Rentschler Co, Division at Hamilton, Ohio, 


Synthetic Resin 


Americal 


Resins Department of 
New York 


Cc yanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

20, recently announced a type of syn 
for fast drying enamels. This 
marketed under the trademark 


Coating 


thetic resin 
resin will be 
of Cycopol. 

It is said 
in industrial 
household enamels. 
pol resin may be brushed or 


Core Stock 


Industrial Machinery Division, Reynolds 
Metals Co., 2500 S. Third St., Louisville, Ky. 
has announced development of an aluminum 
paper core stock for the paper and _ printing 
industries. It is said that paper cores made 
from this material facilitate the handling of 
large quantities of paper with a smaller 
amount of effort and at a lower cost. 

The empty cores are so light that one man 
can handle several easily. 


Drag Clamp 


to be highly adaptable for us 
finishes, and in fast drying 

Enamels made with cyce 

sprayed. 


Merrill Brothers, Arnold) Ave., Maspeth, 
N. Y., recently introduced a drag clamp, spe 
cifically designed for handling operations re 
quiring a fast, safe and simple method for 
conveying cumbersome sheets, plates and flat 
wine k around the plant. 4 

Safety and ease of attaching are major 
factors with this clamp. They slip the sheet 
between the jaws of the clamp where it is 
firmly gripped. Any power unit will drag the 
sheet to the desired location. 


One-Coat Paint 


Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
announced two new paint products. 
The first is a one-coat outside white house 
paint called Endurance Imperial, and it has 
been tested successfully for over six years 
in all sections of the country. 
The second, called Spred Vapor Barrier 
Primer and Sealer, is a dual purpose product 
for use as a primer and as a vapor barrier. 
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Package Conveyor 


George Haiss Manufacturing Co., Ine., 141st 
to 144th Sts., on Park Ave., New York 51, 
x, Y., has announced the latest addition to 
its post-war line of materials handling equip- 


new conveyor, model 485, is designed 
to handle bags, boxes, bundles, Cases, cartons, 
crates, ete., Weighing up to 500 pounds at a 
rate of 350 per minute, It is available in 
standard lengths of 15 to 50 feet, and in 
standard widths of 14, 18, 24 and 50 inches. 
This conveyor is balanced to suit the weight 
of the material to be handled, and therefore 
can be moved easily by one mian. 


Improved Dewpointer 


Illinois Testing Laboratories, Ine., 420 N. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 10, IIL, has announced 
that three new advantages have been built into 





the Alnor Dewpointer to provide greater op- 
erational dependability in measuring dew- 


point. The monometer scale has been made 
jonger to ease the accuracy of reading; ther- 
mopiies NOW measure the temperature inside 
the observation chamber; and the resistance 
thermometer tells when the temperature of 
the gis Sample has stabilized to the tempera- 
ture of the fog chamber. 


Checking Fixture 


Michigan Tool Co., 7171 E. MeNichols Rd., 





Detroit 1 Mich., recently introduced a uni- 
versal “sine line’ checking fixture, Michigan 
model 471-A, for checking gears, gear blanks, 
hobs, Worms, worm blanks, milling cutters 


and form tools up to 10-inch outside diameter 
and S-inch maximum face width. 

This fixture can be used to check tooth 
spacing, pitch radius, concentricity and taper 
of spur and helical gears, plus parallelism 
and crowning of spur gears. 


Unit Heaters 


United States Radiator Corp., 800° Buhl 
Building, Detroit, Mich., has added two new 


unit heaters to its line. These two models 
are said to be of improved design and are 
available in both the vertical and horizontal 


models. 

To be marketed under the trade name of 
U.S. Unit Heaters, these new products are 
adaptable for use in factories, commercial 
buildings, schools and garages, They are made 
for either steam or hot Water heating systems. 


Thickness Detector 


Branson Instruments, Ine., Danbury, Conn., 
has announced a new model of the “Audigage 


thickness detector. 
This model, FMSS-5, is used for non- 
destructive thickness measurement of steel, 











“Audigage” Model FMSS-5 


copper, aluminum, glass, unfilled plastics and 
other materials, from one side. Typical appli- 
cations include tanks, pipes, ship hulls, boil- 


rs, pressure vessels and sheet metal. 
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a line of solenoid-ope 


New Products 


Non-Slip Beads 


Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., Long Is 
land City 1, N. Y., has developed a tool that 
applies non-slip beads on smooth steel or iron 
surfaces. These beads will reduce the number 
of accidents due to slipping and falling on 
such surfaces, it is claimed. 

Known as Rut-tred, the tool is a vibrating 
electrode holder used with any A.C. or D.C. 




















Metallizing Tool 


welding machine. It deposits a rough foamy 
bead about one-eighth of an inch wide by one- 
sixteenth of an inch high, 


Tracer 


Physicists Research Co., 5321'S. Main St., 


Ann Arbor, Mich., has announced a tracer 
for use with all profilometer amplimeters 
in taking surface roughness measurements 


hard-to-reach surfaces, Known the 
, this unit provides for measur- 
and tracing 


as 


on 
type GB trace 





ing on internal grooves slots: 
axially in small holes; tracing both trans- 
versely and longitudinally in narrow slots 


and grooves and on gear teeth: and tracing 
on internal and external tapered surfaces. 


Combination Power Unit 


General 
De- 


de- 


Division, 
Outer Drive, 
recently announced the 
velopment of a torque converter and fluid 
coapling unit specifically engineered to the 
General Motors series 71, 2-cycle Diesel en- 
gine. This is said to be the first engine and 
torque converter combination power unit of 
one Inanufacture, 

Consisting of four major elements: a pump, 
a turome, and two stators, the unit produces 
torque multiplication of up to 4-to-one, and 
made available in the single 3, singie 4, 
single 6, twin f and twin 6 series 71 models, 
having engine ratings ranging from 75 to 
300 horsepower, 


Diese] Engine 
13400) West 


Detroit 
Motors Corp., 
troit 22, Mich., 


is 


Overhead Carrier 


Cleveland Tramrail Division of The Cleve 
land Crane and Engineering Co., Wickliffe, 
Ohio, recently developed an automatic over- 
head carrier for transporting baskets of vari 
ous metal chips from oil extractor to any one 
of a number of storage bunkers. The carrier 
delivers, empties by turning the basket over, 
and returns, automatically without operator 
accompanying. All operations are taken care 
of by one man at the extractor. 

, of approximately 15) cubie foot 
which take 1000-pound loads of 
“e handled by this carrier. They are 
clamped into position by a hand crank and 
turn over automatically at a speed of 1214 
rep. at destination. 


skets 






Air Valves 


ae, 2 ce. Eight 
Mich., has announced 
ated “Ring Seal” air 
valves embodying several new features. 

One of the main features is the fact that 
a single interchangeable and quickly replace- 
able valve assembly is used in all valves up 
to *y-inch and larger, whether three-way or 


four-way, and whether 3-, 4- or 5-port. 


Products Co. 
Hazel Park, 


Viking 
Mile Rd., 
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Air-Line Joint 


Universal Air-Line-Joint Manufacturing 
Co., Lafayette, Ind., has announced an air 
line-joint which it claims fills a need in many 
plants for directing and maintaining a jet 
of liquid or air to any point or object in a 
Inachine operation, 

Its use eliminates the frequent adjustment 
necessary When using makeshift pipe fitting 
assemblies or semi-rigid tubing, which con- 
stantly change position due to Inachine vibra 
tion, according to the manufacturer, 


Coupling Selector 


Falk Corp., 3010 W. Canal Street, Milwau 
kee, Wis., has recently released a new steel 
flex coupling selector intended to be used by 
draftsmen, engineers, designers, plant engi 
neers, and a multitude of other men who are 





instrumental in the selection and purchase 
of flexible couplings. 

This new selector will take care of the 
selection of Couplings from Falk sizes 3F up 
to size ISF, 

Current Transformers 

Associated Research, Ine., 23 S. Green 
Street, Chicago 7, TL. has announced model 
313° Donut type instrument current) trans 
formers of the insert primary type,, compen- 


sated for phase angle and ratio error, They 
can, therefore, be used to increase the current 
ranges of wWattmeters, and other instruments 
requiring compensated transformers, 

Designed for five-voltampere burden 
transformer is provided with two-foot 
ondary leads which may be connected directly 
to the instrument or through suitable switch 
ing arrangements where several transformers 
are to be used with one instrument 


Liquid Gear Shield 


Cleveland = 4, 
a liquid ar 
Drake 


this 


sec 


Pennsylvania Refining Co., 
Ohio, has placed on the market 
shield under the trade name of 
Gearteck, 

t is claimed that gearteck will properly 
lubricate exposed, open and partially closed 
gears. It is also said to be the perfect lubricant 
for ways, slides, wire ropes, cables and dipper 
sticks, as well as the swing circular rack teeth 
and dipper handle racks of excavation and 
industrial machinery, hoists, earth-moving 
and construction equipment. 





Penn 


Test Equipment 


Precision Apparatus Co., Ine., 92 Horace 
Harding Bivd., Elmhurst, L. 1., N. Y., has now 
rounded out its “600° line of test equipment 
completely with the addition their latest 
unit, designated as Series 654. 

A combination of a cathode 


of 


conductance 























tube tester, dynamic (under-load) battery 

tester and high sensitivity A.C. and D.C. cir- 
Precision Tester 

cuit tester (20,000 ohms-per-volt D.C.), series 






654 is aru . complete, compactly designed, 
high sensitivity service laboratory, designed 
to meet the specific needs of the modern elec 
tronic service-maintenance technician, 
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Transformers 


Wagner Electric Corp., 6400 Plymouth Ave., 
St. Louis 14, Mo., includes two types each 
of single-phase and three-phase dry-type dis- 
tribution transformers, for providing specific 
voltages required for auxiliary lighting and 
power circuits. 

Dry-type transformers can be used for a 
great variety of applications, such as insulat- 

















Dry-type Transformers 


ing a lighting circuit from a power circuit, 
obtaining a 240/120 volt three-wire circuit 


from a two-wire system, operating low voltage 
portable lamps, supplying machine tool light- 
ing from the motor circuit, or, in cases where 
the power company permits, using stepped 
down voltage from a power circuit for a light- 
ing circuit. 


Straight Side Presses 


Niagara | Machine and Too] Works of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has recently completed sev- 
eral new-design, all-welded, straight side 
presses, both the single and double crank 
variety. 

The machine illustrated, typical of this 
new line is a double crank, single geared, 
tie rod frame press having a rated capacity 
near bottom stroke of 185 tons, With both 


single and double geared machines the high- 
speed shaft and flywheel with — electro- 
pneumatic clutch is mounted within the 
crown above the crankshaft. The air counter 
balance for the slide operates the compact 
streamline design which saves space and im- 
proves the operating characteristics, 


Welding Attachment 


Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, Ohio, has an 
nounced a high frequency stabilizer with 


added convenience control features to greatly 
simplify inert-gas-welding. This unit is de- 
signed for use with any standard A.C, trans- 
former-type welder of 500 amperes or less 
and provides in addition to high frequency 


Stabilization several following control fea- 
tures, 
Power Saw and File 
Anchor Manufacturing Co., Chieago, TIL, 


has recently introduced a new portable power 


saw and file named E-Z Saw, 
The manufacturer describes the E-Z Saw 
as oa precision-engineered, heavy-duty unit 





that attaches directly to electric or air drills, 
or flexible shaft for power. The unique 
mechanism of the unit converts the rotary 
action of the power unit to a reciprocating 
motion. 

By inserting 
in the holder, a 
that will quickly cut through all 
eluding tough Stainless Steel, Monel and 
difficult corrugated stock: also wood, plas- 
ties, Composition and other materials. 


hack-saw blade 
is provided 
metals in- 


an ordinary 
fast power-saw 


Die Casting Machine 


B& T Engineering and Sales Co, 
troit, Mich., has announced their 
die casting machine, Of radical 
conservatively rated at 500° shots per hour, 
this machine has been clocked at 720. Such 
speed, with safety and good quality produce 
tion, plus marked economy in die construe 
tion, establishes an all-time high in the die 
casting industry. 


of De- 
newest unit 
design, and 
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Rivet Stud 


Nelson Stud Welding Division of Morton- 
Gregory Corp, has gone into volume pro- 
duction on a new type of composite ajuminum 
and mild steel Rivweld rivet stud, which 
overcomes the corrosion problem usually en- 
countered when aluminum roofing and siding 
have been secured with steel-plated fasteners, 

Similar in its overall appearance to the 
regular steel Rivweld rivet studs by which 
Inany contractors have reduced the cost of 
installing meta] roofing, the new stud is the 
result) of collaboration between engineers 
in the aluminum industry and the Nelson 
research staff, 


Chipping Hammer 


Tool Co., 6 E, 44th St., 
marketed a new 


Chicago P pos itic 
New York 17 . Y., recently 
small air ¢ ciicaier hammer. 

This general purpose chipper has some spe- 
cial features, chief of which is a jet blower 
device. This is not just an exhaust vent, 
but a positive air jet which cleans off a work 
surface just as though a blow gun were built 
into the tool, An equally important feature 
is the extra-smooth throttle action, provided 
by an exclusive pulley valve design. 


Welding Electrode 


All-State Welding Alloys Co., Ine., White 
Plains, N. Y., announces the immediate avail- 
ability through All-State distributors na- 
tionally, of an A.C, or D.C, stainless steel 
welding electrode developed especially to weld 
Stainless steel types 301, 302, 304 and 308. 

This electrode, according to the manufae- 
turer, also shows splendid results for welding 


high-carbon steel] to either low-carbon. or 
alloy steels. 

It is for all-position welding with either 
A.C. or D.C, current. 


Cleaning and Finishing Machine 


Armstrong Chemical and Machine Co.., 
Painesville, Ohio, announces its “Jet Blast” 
machine for wet abrasive blast cleaning and 
finishing of metal surfaces. 

The “Jet Blast’? method removes rust, scale 
and undesirable metal particles, such as 
feather edges on sharpened tools, by pro- 
jecting a slurry of fine abrasive suspended 
in water against the surface to be cleaned. 
The large permissible variation in abrasive 
size (60 to 1250 mesh) makes it commercially 
possible to produce finishes as low as 2-3 
micro-inches r.m.s. 


The method produces a matte finish with 
practically no removal of metal. 
Wood Braces 
Locke Incorporated, P. O. Box 57, Balti- 


more 3, Md. has recently announced new 
wood crossarm braces used to support wood 
crossarms 


The wood member of the erossarm brace, 
furnished in a standard 1-5¢ inches x 2-5 
inches finished cross section, is select dense 


West Coast fir. When desired, it is furnished 
ereosote treated, Because of the large wood 
eross section, either of the two wood braces 
ean prevent unbalancing of the crossarm, 
should one become damaged. 

All metal fittings on the wood crossarm are 
made of 29 gauge steel and are galvanized 
by Locke's double dip perma-zine method. 


Ferromagnetic Materials 


Philips 
Hudson, 2 
October 26, 


Laboratories, Ine... Irvington-on- 
.. Y., announces the issuance on 
1948 of U.S. Patent Nos, 2,452,529, 
2,452,530 and 2,452.58 pertaining to new 
magnetie ferrite materials, These materials 
have unusual properties which permit a con 
siderable reduction in the physical size of 
electrical Components such as inductors and 
transformers, 

The materials were developed in the Labora 
tories of the Philips Company in the Nether 
lands and will be manufactured and marketed 


in this country by North American Philips 
Co., Ine. under the trade mark Ferroxcube. 

These magnetic ferrites, which consist es 
sentially of homogeneous mixed erystals of 
metallic oxides and iron oxide, have high 
magnetic permeabilities and low remanence 
and coercivity. In contrast with the usual 


magnetic materials which are highly condue- 
tive, the new materials are essentially elec- 
trieally insulating. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Valve Refacer 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Auroy 
Ill., manufacturers of Thor portable pows 
tools, announce their “99” valve refac 
designed for precision, wet grinding. The x. 


facer is equipped with a double grip colle 





and new speed chuck for fast,  precisig 
valve refacing at all standard angles, :ccorj. 
ing to the company, Double grip collet « 


hardened, ground and internally lapped, geg 
driven by its own individual motor, The coy 
pany states that the chuck permits even larg 
butt end valves to be admitted and rm leases 


with only one turn of the 2% inch han 
wheel. 
Propeller Shaft Box 
SKF Industries, Ine., Phila., Pa., his an 
nounced the development of an improve: typ 
of rubber cushioned propeller” shat: — boy 


which according to the make r, absorbs de. 
structive vibrations occurring in trucks ané 


buses operating at high speeds. It is saij 
that the unit substantially reduces river 
fatigue and maintenance problems bs pr 


venting the spread to a vehicle’s chassis 6 
vibrations caused by propeller shafts revoly 
ing at high speeds, 

The rubber cushion is shot between the tw 
rings of the housing at high velocity. ani 
the rubber is held in place by mechinica 
friction, thus eliminating the need for vu 
ecanizing. A metal labyrinth seal protects the 
bearing against dirt, dust and road splash, 


Expansion Joint 


Marquette Coppersmithing Co., Christian & 
Water Sts., Phila. 47, Pa., recently anne tinced 
that pipe line movement, axial, litera 
transverse or vibratory, is taken up uni 


formally by each self equalizing corruygatior 
of the Omega expansion joint. According t 
the company, stresses and fatigue rate ar 
negligible in comparison to conventiona 
designs and much thinner metal can be used 
for a given pressure. Compression occurs un 
der lower applied thrusts and corrugations 
can function only within the elastic limi 
for which they are designed. 


Fork Attachment 


Lewis-Shepard Products, Inec., Watertown 
Mass., has announced a dump bucket attach 
ment for L-S “Standrive”’ power fork trucks 

This attachment is said to reduce time and 
effort in handling many kinds of loose ané 
hard-to-manage materials such as sand, gravel 














Scoop Attachment 


grain, fertilizer, granular chemicals, coal, 
scrap mnetals, and the like. 
It is designed for loading and 


railroad cars and highway trucks, 


u loading 
for moye- 


ment of materials from stock pile to work 
site, and for filling bins, mixers, grinders, 
stokers, ete. 
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Heater 
L. J. Wing Manufacturing Co., New York, 
x, Y., announces a self-contained gas-fired 


revolving unit heater, Using either natural 
or manufactured gas, the heater combines gas 
purners, heat exchanger and combustion cham 
ber with a motor-driven Wingfoil fan and 

















Gas-Fired Unit Heater 


discharge outlets. 


Wing revolving 
is approved by the 


This unit heater 
ean Gas Association. 


Ameri 


Temperature Recorders 


Corp., 3116 N, 
announced 





Penn Industrial Instrument 
lith St., Phila., 32, Pa., recently 
a line of gas-tilled temperature recorders and 
recording pres gages, Which are avail 
able with 1, » or 4 pens and are said to 
provide for easy field) installation of the 
actuating system and pen mechanism, 
Temperature tube systems are all stainless 
steel, heli-arc welded construction with an 
improved design of spiral spring. According 
to the maker a standard bulb design is ar- 
ranged so that it can be converted in the 
feld into any of the usual apparatus con 
nections: union flange or hub with bendable 









extension, union flange or hub with rigid 
extension, union with separable socket with 
or Without extension neck, adjustable con 
nection with split flange. 


Towing Dolly 


Wilshire Power Sweeper Co., 4615 Alger St., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif., recently produced a 
line of Sulky towing dollies that are said 
to enable the operator to ride while using 
their power sweeper. The sulky is made of 
steel construction throughout, equipped with 
the same size rubber tired zero pressure air 
Wheels as the power sweeper, and is easy to 
attach, specially designed with a low center 
of gravity for extra stability. Equipped with 
its own brake, it is said to be easily ma 
neuverable and when attached to the Wilshire 
power sweeper, the complete unit has a turn- 
ing radius of only 90 to 125 inches, The 
operator maintains complete control of the 
sWeeper at all times while being towed on the 
Sulky. 


Relief Valve 


Gerotor May Corp., P. O. Box 86, Baltimore, 
recently developed a hydr: aulic relief 
valve whose outstanding characteristic is said 
to be chatter-free perform: ince, Its function 
is the protection of hydraulic systems from 
damaging overloads of pressure, 
In addition to the dash-pot feature which 
stops chatter, Gerotor’s valve design embodies 
other basic improvements. 





Impact Tool 


11 Broadway, New York 
» 2 , has announced development of a 
new and heavier model of their all-purpose 
electric impact tool. The tool is designed for 
use in machinery maintenance as well as in 
construction work. 

Known as the 8U, this tool has all the 
advantag that have made its prototype so 
ged for light maintenance and production 
work, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
N. 
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New Products 


Pilot Lamp 


General Electric's Lamp Department, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio, has developed what it 
claims to be an improved 10-watt pilot lamp, 
designed to meet the demand of electric range 
and radio manufacturers for a lamp which 
would provide years of life under the severe 
conditions of shock and vibration encountered 
in this service. 

This lamp overcomes the tendency of its 
predecessors to loosen in the socket. It is used 
on 115-125 volts, produces approximately 40 
lumens of light, and is less expensive than 
its less shockproof predecessor. 


Cooiant Cooler 


Frostrode Products, 2378 FE. Eight Mile Rd., 
Hazel Park, Mich., has announced the addi 
tion to its line of a owe per-minute coolant 
cooler, (Model 50-AC) for grinding, honing 
and machining opers abe. 

‘his cooler is designed to continuously 
maintain coolant temperature at a maximum 
of 20 degrees below room temperature at 
rated capacity. Completely self-contained, it 
comes as a package unit, completely wired and 
ready for connection to all types of machine 
tools, No water connections are necessary. 


Repair Tool 


tivette Manufacturing Co., Houston, Texas, 
has developed a tool that should be of interest 
to automobile insurance companies, service 
station operators, repair shops, fleet owners, 
ete. Known as the Fndrol, this tool removes 
dents and creases in fenders in a omatter 
of seconds, according to the manufacturer, He 
also Claims that this tool does the job without 
the usual noisy pounding, beating, grinding 
and stretching, and most of the time without 
removing the wheels, or even need of repaint 
ing the fender area that was damaged. 


Electronic Rule 


Akron, 


Goodyear Aireraft Corp., Ohio, has 
designed and built an electronic “slide rule” 
that solves problems of motion just as fast as 
it takes for the motion to happen, and gives 
the answers in a steady stream on special tape. 

Developed under special contract with the 
U.S. Air Force, the radio “brain”? operates 
on power supplied from any wall socket. It 
is two feet square, six feet tall, weighs ap 
proximately SOO) pounds and contains 100 
radio tubes, 


Annealing Furnace 


Bellevue Industrial Furnace Co., 2971 
Bellevue Ave., Detroit 7. Mich., has designed 
and built a furnace for the heating of spring 
leaves prior to forming. 


The conveyor mechanism consists of a series 


of four stationary alloy rails running the full 
length, which support the leaves as they are 
moved through the furnace, and three pushee 


alloy rails, the movable 
a combination mechani 
The furnace has a 
3,600 pounds per 


type walking beam 
rails being driven by 
eal and hydraulie drive. 
maximum production rate of 
hour, 


Furnace Atmosphere Indicator 


Charles Engelhard, ine... S60 Passaie Avenue, 
East Newark, N, J.. has developed an instru 
ment to indicate the relative oxidizing or 
reducing conditions of the atmosphere within 
a furnace, metal heat treating oven, ete. This 


instrument utilizes the combined physieal 
properties of the mixed gases oceurring in 
the combustion of fuel in such a manner that 
an empirieal indication is obtained free from 
ambiguous indications. 

In this instrument, the gases are con- 


tinuously analyzed in such a way that a com 
plete record or indication of the furnace con 
ditions during an entire run, is’ furnished 
automatieally on a suitable eleetrieal indies 
tor or recorder. 


Hermetically Sealed Terminals 


General Ceramies, Keasbey, N. J...) an 
nounces diversified line of ‘tinned steatite, 
sealed terminals for use on metal enelosures 





transformer cans, condenser Cans, relay cans, 
ete. 

The terminals are made of glazed steatite 
that will not crack under rough shop hand 


FORTY-EIGHT 





ling and is immune to thermal shock 


A tinned surface, permanently bonded to 
the steatite body permits rapid and easy 
soldering to the enclosure — r insertion in 
a proper size hole. Leads are brought through 
an opening running axially ‘through the bush 
ing and soldered to the tinned lug provided 
at the end of the bushing. Thus, a mechani- 
eally sound and hermetically se aled termina- 
tion is easily attained, 


Unit Heater 


Co., Camden, N. J., re 
heater which is said 
for a quiet office, 
restaurant, and 





Webster & 
a unit 


Warren 
cently announced 
to be especially suitable 
a church lobby, an exclusive 
other such applic; ttions Where low noise levels 
are essential. Adjusted to a higher speed, 
the unit heater is also said will produce ideal 
heating capacity for any commercial or in 
dustrial application. 

The Webster-Nesbitt 
is available in four sizes, with one, two, three, 
four or five fans. Fans are forward-curved 
type, designed for operation at low tip speed, 
and are supported from rubber-mounted, 
graphite packed sleeve bearings. 


Photo-Electronic Counter 


Type R ounit heater 


Flushing, N. Y., 
Piloco-ereclronle 
folding box ma 


Potter Instrument Co., Ine., 
Introduces the  sitodes wu, 


counter designed for use on 

chines. It is said the instrument, which uses 
the well-known potter high-speed counting 
circuits, Will predetermine the count of either 
Yor 50 at rates up to 9,000 cartons per minute 


According to the company, a sturdy, com 
pact photo-electric detector is use -d for detect 


ing the count, eliminating on contact with the 
cartons, The housing is small in size so that 
it can be readily mounted on any existing 


folding box machine. 


Fork Truck 


Transportation Co., 149 W. S7th 
St., Chicago, TIL, announces a low cost electric 
fork truck, designed for maneuver: tbility in 
cramped working quarters, It is claimed that, 
with a telescopic lift Inechanism, the truck is 
able to raise its load to 1) inches, despite 
having an overall height of only SS inches for 
Clearance through standard box car and fae 


Automatic 





tory doors. 

The truck, complete with its two batteries, 
Weighs approXimately 4,000 pounds. It has 
three speeds forward and three in reverse, 
and an automatic tilt of ten degrees backward 
and tive degrees forward, cradling the load in 
carrying position, and permitting it to be 
deposited in place Inore easily at the peak 
elevation 

° 
Electronic Control 

Selcon Engineering and Chemical Co.. Mid 
land Building, St. Paul 1, Minn., announces 
the Seleon Electronic Solution Control for 
automatically maintaining the correet) wash 
solution strength for clean dishes and milk 








Selcon Control 


cans in mechanical dishwashers and milk can 
Washers, 

The control feeds washing compound into 
the washer as needed to recharge the solution 
as rapidly as it is weakened by soil and rinse 
water. The unit is sold outright for use with 
any detergent and on any commercial dish 
washer or can washer, It is 10” wide x 23” long 
x 11” high, weighs 20 Ibs., and mounts on the 
top or side of the washer or on the wall. 
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Labor Relations Quiz 


During the past few years it has become evident that some 
"shortcourse" and "Quiz" for Management should be produced 
inasmuch as labor relations functions are a problem. Do you know 


these answers? 


By E. W. Mounce, LL.B., LL.M. 


= basis of this labor relations “Quiz” 
is primarily a standard for testing top- 
flight Management’s own knowledge. Ase 
a result of Constant use, the reader should 
acquire in a few minutes’ time each day, 
much of the fundamental and advanced 
knowledge so essential in the handling of 
labor problems. 

A Management Must—AAs a matter of 
economy, it should save both time and 
money due to the fact that this presenta- 
tion is in concise form and, may be pur- 
sued absolutely without interfering with 
management's other business. It is felt 
that there is obviously a need and de- 
mand for such material. The study of 
labor laws, labor economics, labor rela- 
tions is a question of vital importance 
to an increasing number of individuals. 
Hence, the time has arrived we believe, 
in which a person who is actually engaged 
in labor relations work should possess 
salient information for intelligent think- 
ing and acting. It is an expanding field. 
Labor laws nominates the duties of man- 
agement groups, the educative 
value of this “Quiz” is almost unlimited, 
atid represents a key to the solution of 


hence, 


nilost problems. Since management is de- 
pendent upon rights under labor laws, 
management must understand its rights. 
Here is an opportunity to explore and 


analyze labor relations problems by 
answering the questions yourself. The 


questions and references herein are pro- 
vocative and offer a fund of valuable in- 
formation. Each group is designed to the 
lesson assignments tell the things 
you want to know and should iearn. Do 
vou know the answers? You cannot afford 
not to know them and, eventually you 
will have to learn them. It is a practical 
experience and has persuasive value, for 
after all you “learn” by “doing.” 


you 


*E. W. Mounce is professor of law and 
labor, University of Maryland; member 
of the U.S. Supreme Court Bar; Ameri- 
can Bar Association; national panel 
American Arbitration Association. 

Robley D. Stevens, J.D. is a former 
official representative, U.S. Department 
of Labor; author of The Writer's Search: 
Shackles & Shekels: The Legal Field—A 
Gold Mine; ete. 


and Robley D. Stevens, J.D.* 


GROUP ONE 

REFERENCES — Attorney General's 
Committee on Administrative Procedure 
Relating to the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington. Raushenbush and Stein, 
Labor Cases and Materials, New York, 
F.S. Crofts & Co., 1941. 

The Railway Labor Act and the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, Annual Reports 
of the National Mediation Board, Wash- 
ington. 


Questions 

1. What industry first developed on a 
national scale? 

2. Does the Constitution give legal 
authority to the Government to deal with 
adjustments of railway labor disputes? 
State how and why. 

3. What Statutes dealing with labor 
disputes in the railway industry were en- 
acted in 1888? 

4. When was the Railway Labor Act, 
1926 repealed? 


GROUP TWO 
REFERENCES—Witte, FE. E. The Fed- 
eral Government in Labor Disputes, Me- 
Graw-Hill Co., New York, 1932. 
Lorwin and Wubnig, Labor Relations 
Boards, Brookingtons Inst., Washington. 


Questions 

1. When was the Conciliation Service 
created? 

2. Does the Conciliation service have 
legal authority to compel the parties in- 
volved in a labor dispute to arbitrate? 
State why. 

3. Did the NWLB participate in Arbi- 
tration? State how. 

4. Was the NIRA Constitutional? Cite 
one case relating this. 

5. Can the Courts enforce decisions 
made under Arbitration? State why. 


GROUP THREE 
REFERENCES — Annual Reports of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D.C. Silberg, Louis G., The 
Wagner Act: After Ten Years, Washing- 
ton, The Bureau of National Affairs, 1945. 


Rules and Regulations of the N.L.RP 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington. 


Questions 

1. What year was the NLRA passed 

2. What is meant by “person” and “i, 
dividual” under the NLRA? 

3. Are Supervisors excluded from bap. 
gaining under the Taft-Hartley Aci 
Why. 

4. Are Salesmen subject to Unioniz. 
tion? Why. 
5. Are 

Why. 

6. What is a “Labor Dispute”? Cite} 
of them. 

7. Under what section of the Constity. 
tion was the Taft-Hartley Act passed? 

8. Does the “Labor-Management Rel. 
tions Act, 1947” apply to employers in 
“intra-State” or “inter-state” commerce 
Why. 

9. Do strikes affect the working staty 
of employees? Why. 

10. Give your interpretation of an “u- 
fair labor practice.” 

11. During a strike may workers re. 
turn to the job? Why. 

12. What Federal Agency administer 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 

13. Must “collective bargaining” agree. 
ments be “put in writing”? Why. 

14. Does the General Counsel of the 
NLRB make final decision, or is it up to 
the Courts? Why. 

15. Does the Taft-Hartley 
courage collective bargaining? 


Company-unions — outlawed! 


Act en 


GROUP FOUR 
REFERENCES - 
drews, Principles of Labor Legislation 
N.Y. Harper & Bro. 1920.) Stein and 
Davis, Labor Problems in America, N.Y 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. Mounece, b. W 
and Stevens, R. D., Mumbo-Jumbo, Aug 
Mounee. 


Commons and Ar 


issue, Manufacturers Record. 
BE. W. and Stevens, R. D., Unionization 6 


Sales, Oct. Manufacturers Record, 


Questions 


1. When was the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
passed? 
2. Are Railway employees covered by 
the LMRA? 
3. How many days are required for a 
“cooling-off” period? 
4. What is the difference between 4 
“jurisdictional” and “Secondary” strike 
and boycott? 
5. What is meant by “featherbedding” 
6. Can a union refuse to bargain col- 
lectively with an employer and_ vice: 
versa? 
%. Explain the salient features of Sec- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
8. Is Arbitration mandatory under the 
LMRA? 
9. What Federal Statute outlaws the 
“labor injunction”? 
FOR 
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GROUP FIVE 
REFERENCES—Orders and Opinions 
of the NWLB, Gort. Printing Office, 
Washington. Report on the work of the 
Vational = Defense Vediation Board, 
Washington. 


Questions 

1. When was the National Defense 
Mediation Board established? 

2, What Executive Order created the 
old National War Labor Board? 

3. What War-time Federal Agency con- 
trolled wages and salaries? 

4. Under Wage-Salary Stabilization 
Act what agency checked compliance? 

5. What was the purpose of the War 
Manpower Commission? 


GROUP SIX 
REFERENCES — Extent of Collec- 
tive Bargaining and Union Recognition, 
Bull tin 909, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, 1946. 
Foremen’s Guide to 
Bull tin 66, BLS, Washington. 
Teller, Ludivig, Labor Disputes and Col- 
Baker, 


Labor Relations, 


lective Bargaining, N. Y.. Voor- 
his & Co., 1940. 
Settling Plant Grievances, Bulletin 60, 


Div, Labor Standards, Washington. 


Questions 

1. Does the Taft-Hartley Act make col- 
lective bargaining illegal? 

2. Is collective bargaining defined in 
the NLRA? Where. 

3. How many States have enacted 
statutes requiring collective bargaining? 
List. 

4. Give an interpretation of “manage- 
ment prerogatives.” 

5. What is meant by “horse-trading” in 
labor relations? 

6. What are the duties of a labor rela- 
tions consultant; labor lawyer; indus- 
trial relations counselor? 


GROUP SEVEN 

REFERENCES —- 

sions in Union Agreements, Bulletin 780, 
BLS, Washington. 


Arbitration Provi- 


Arbitration Journal, American Abri- 
tration Association, New York City. 
Kellor, Francis, Arbitration in Act, 


¥. Y., Harper & Bro. 1941. 


Questions 

1. Can mediation and arbitration be ap- 
plied on a national basis? 

2. What is the difference between Medi- 
ation and Arbitration? 

3. Who heads the Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service? 

4. Under the Railway Labor Act, 1926 
is Arbitration required? Why. 


GROUP EIGHT 


REFERENCES—Stevens, R. D., Wage- 


DECEMBER NINETEEN 





Hour Quiz, Trained Men, Scranton 9, Pa. 
June. 


Mounece, BW. and Sterens, R. D.. Job 


Evaluation, Industrial Relations, Chi- 
cago AO, July, 

Mounce, BE. W. and Stevens, R. D., 
Foremanship, Sept. Manufacturers 


Record. 

Stevens, Robley D.. The Writers 
Search, August, Writers Monthly, Spring- 
fiel&, Mass. 


Dougherty, C. R.. Labor Problems in 
American Industry, N.Y. Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1941. 

Interpretative Bulletins and Annual 


Reports, Wage-Hour Division, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor, Washington, 138-48. 

Industrial Relations 
Dartnell Cor, VDAS. 


Ispley-Whitemore, 


Handbook, Chicago, 


Questions 

1. When was the Wage-Hour Act de- 
clared Constitutional? Cite case. 

2. State 5 “little wage-hour acts” under 
State statutes? 

3. Explain briefly what Sections 6 and 
7 of the Fair Labor Standards Act mean. 

4. What is meant by “child-labor” un- 
der the Federal Wage-Hour law? 

5. Under what section of the FLSA is 
an Executive, Administrative, Profes- 
sional and Sales employee exempt from 
overtime pay? 

6. Does the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
1938 apply to “Retail and Service” estab- 
lishments? 

7. What is the minimum wage rate 
under the FLSA? 

8. What is meant by the BELO plan? 

9. What is the meaning of the “Portal- 
to-Portal Pay Act”? 

10. Do Union agreements supersede re- 
quirements for overtime under the 
FLSA? 

11. Are Job Evaluation plans accept- 
able under the FLSA? 

12. Are employers or employees cov- 
ered by the Wage-Hour Act? 

13. Are “Home-workers” 
under the FLSA? 

14. Are “Agricultural” employees cov- 
ered by the FLSA? 

15. List some of the record-keeping pro- 
visions employers must keep under 
FLSA. 

16. What is meant by “restitution” and 
“liquidated damages” under FLSA? 

17. Are office employees covered by the 
Wage-Hour Act? 

18. Are “Learners, Apprentices, Mes- 
sengers and Handicapped” workers sub- 
ject to the FLSA? State how and why. — 

19. What is the criminal penalty for 
violation of the FLSA? 

20. How far back may wages be col- 
lected under the FLSA? 


exempted 


GROUP NINE 
REFERENCES — Taft. Philip, Eco- 
nomics and Problems of Labor, Harris- 


FORTY-EIGHT 


burg, Stackpole, 1942. 


Questions 


1. When was the Walsh-Healey 
passed? 

2. Are all workers on a “Government 
contract” covered? 

3. Are employers affected by the 
Walsh-Healey Act if contracts are less 
than $10,000? 

1. What is meant by “prevailing wage 
rate” under the Walsh-Healey Act? 

5. Must employers pay overtime after 
8 hours daily under this law? 

6. Are Supervisors covered by Govern- 
ment Contracts? 

%7. What is the financial penalty for 
violation of Walsh-Healey Act? 


Act 


GROUP TEN 
REFERENCES 
Vediation, 


Arbitration, Supt. of Documents, Wash- 


Compilation of Laws 


relating to Conciliation and 


ington, WA6, 


Fact-Finding the BLS, 


letiritics of 
Washington, 
Returning 


Training for 


Dept. of Labor, Wash- 


Apprentice 
Servicemen, UN. 


ington, 


Questions 


1. What ageney administers the FLSA? 

2. What is meant by the “Anti- 
Racketeering Act”? 

3. List 6 States that have “Anti-Dis- 
crimination laws”? 

4. Who heads the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties and Division of Labor Standards? 

5. Does the U.S. Dept. of Labor handle 
all labor law activities? It not, cite each 
one handling specific labor laws. 

Inasmuch top-flight 
relations 


management 
problems, — it 
should be acquainted with the economie 


as 
handles labor 
philosophies of the past and their influ 
ence upon existing conditions. 
ment should contact and obtain gratis all 
available labor relations data from such 
National Labor Re- 
lations Board: Wage-Hour & Public 
Contracts Divisions, U. S. Department of 
Labor: (3) Federal Mediation & Concilia- 
(4) Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics: Division of Labor Standards 
and, the Government Printing office to 
be properly fortified with accurate and 


Manage- 


agencies as the (1) 


tion Service: 


(5) 


adequate information. 
Scoring - 
tions” should be answered. 


— All of the foregoing “ques- 
If your test 
seore exceeds 75% of correct answers, it 
is believed that you possess above work- 
ing knowledge on labor laws. If, however, 
the test score falls below that. it will be 
indicative that management should con- 
tinue to explore labor relations problems 
and refer to the “References” cited here- 
in, and management will do a better job 
of solving labor problems. 
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Depreciation 


(Continued from page 50) 


pany continued to charge the same de- 
preciation rates that it had charged in 
previous profitable years. In doing so, it 
followed a quite common practice; tax- 
payers quite generally believed that it was 
to their advantage to be consistent in con- 
tinuing to charge the highest rates which 
the Bureau had approved for previous 
years, They hoped that they could con- 
tinue to charge such rates when business 
again became profitable. Those taxpayers 
who actually were conscious of the fact 
that, by charging depreciation in loss 
years, they were forfeiting forever the op- 
portunity to recover that part of the in- 
vestment tax-free doubtless also realized 
that at the low tax rates then in effect 
the loss was not very great. That is far 
from being the ease today, because of high 
tax rates and the possible penalties under 
Section 102, if the company attempts to 
retain those unreal (but taxable) profits 
due to inadequate depreciation allowances. 


Reduction of Depreciation Rates for 
1936 and 1937—The management of the 
ABC Company received a real shock when 
the income tax returns were examined 
for the years 1936 and 1987. Both of those 
years had shown a profit after charging 
depreciation at the same rates as had 
been used consistently since the internal 
revenue agent hau set up the depreciation 
shedules in 1928. Because of the undis- 
tributed profits tax and the excellent fi- 
nancial condition of the company even 
after five years of losses, care was taken 
to pay out in dividends before the end of 
each of the years 1936 and 1937 the full 
amount of the profits which it was esti- 
mated would be shown for each of the two 
years. The income tax returns for 1936 
and 1937, as filed, showed that the divi- 
dends paid in each year were sufficient to 
remove any liability for the payment of 
the undistributed profits tax. 


Treasury Decision 4422 had been issued 
in 1934 for the avowed purpose of reduc- 
ing depreciation allowances on income tax 
returns through bringing depreciation 
rates more nearly into line with those eal- 
culated by the straight-line method and 
full service lives. AS was the case with 
many other companies, the management 
of the ABC Company had not realized the 
full implications of TD4422 as it applied 
to this company. It should have been per- 
fectly evident for many years that the 
rates the company Was using were much 
higher than could be justified under TD- 
4422. Unfortunately, nothing had been 
done to take advantage of the lower rates 
under TD4422 for the loss years of 193 
to 1935, all of which were still open at 
the time TID4422 was issued. If these re- 
turns had been reopened, and the depre- 
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ciation rates reduced, much of the depre- 
ciation charged for the years 1931 to 1935 
could have been postponed to future years, 
when it would have been very valuable 
because of the much higher tax rates of 
such future years, Also, the liability for 
the undistributed profits tax for the years 
1936 and 1937 could have been eliminated. 


Because the company continued to use 
the same depreciation rates for the years 
1936 and 1937 as it had used previously, 
the internal revenue agent reduced the 
depreciation allowances claimed for 1936 
and 19387 by more than 50 per cent, thus 
not only increasing the regular taxes for 
those years on the additional income thus 
determined, but also making nearly all of 
such additional income subject to the un- 
distributed profits tax, because the divi- 
dends that had been paid in these two 
years were only slightly more than the 
taxable income shown on the original tax 
returns filed by the company. 


It is of some importance to note that 
the depreciation allowances permitted by 
the examiner for 1936 and 1937 were less 
than half of what had been charged origi- 
nally for those years by the company, 
although the average life used by the ex- 
aminer was only increased by 60 per cent, 
from 10 years to 16 years. Under TD4422, 
it was necessary in future years to use 
depreciation rates even lower than those 
based on full service lives in order to 
average down those past rates which the 
Treasury claimed had been excessive. 


As has been the case with many other 
companies, the ABC Company has found 
the internal revenue agents more and 
more difficult to satisfy as tax returns 
have been examined for the years since 
1937. This is not surprising as, with the 
high tax rates of recent years, every dollar 
of depreciation which could be disallowed 
has meant from 38 cents to 8514 cents ad- 
ditional tax revenue. 


Conclusion — For the reasons given in 
this article, the ABC Company manage- 
ment does not believe that it can recover 
tax-free the investment in the equipment 
which would be required for manufactur- 
ing at a profit the new product which has 
been developed by the research depart- 
ment. The management will almost cer- 
tainly decide to abandon the project 
which will be an unfortunate decision 
from the viewpoint of the public welfare, 
although necessary from the viewpoint of 
the welfare of the company. Only by pro- 
ducing new and better products at lower 
costs can our real standard of living be 
improved. 


Articles to be published in our next few 
issues will continue the discussion of the 
depreciation problem. It will be shown 
that present depreciation tax practice is 
not really what it is generally supposed to 
be, also that it is fundamentally unsound 
as well as socially undesirable. 


Investments 


(Continued from page 23) 


Just now we are in the tax selling perioq 
and the uncertainty of what the S1si Cop. 
gress will pass in the way of legislatioy 
in with us. If the 1949 bite of the ney 
Administration is not as bad as its 1948 
‘ampaign bark, the selling of stocks may 
have been overdone. Incidentally, the up. 
ward trend after Pearl Harbor did not 
come until the investment public ot 4 
fairly clear idea of what the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1942 was going to bring 
in the shape of Excess Profit Taxes. This 
took place about 5144 months after the 
commencement of hostilities. The -vreat 
wartime bull market began on April] 28, 
1942 with the Dow-Jones Industrials at 


92.92. 


Cotton Textiles 


(Continued from page 48) 


land combined have only 24,000,000  in- 
stalled spindles. Spindles numbered 27,- 
000,000 in 1987, 


Almost 9,000,000 spindles have been 
junked and not replaced in the past 20 
years. In recent years, many millions of 
dollars have been spent in mill moderni- 
zation. These expenditures have been par- 
ticularly high in the South. Also, many 
new textile plants have been constructed, 
or started, in the Southeast since World 
War II ended. They are for production 
or processing of synthetics or wool. Not 
one of these new plants is a cotton mill! 


New Era—tThus the industry itself is 
demonstrating that there is an entirely 
new era well advanced in Southern tex- 
tiles. Closest observers of textile produe- 
tion and financial affairs assure this cor- 
respondent that the synthetic yarn and 
the cotton yarn processors already have 
proved that they ean live together in 
peace amidst friendly but intense com- 
petition. 

Criticism directed against the cotton 
textile industry because it has been 
prosperous in recent years is irritating 
to textile managements. They have re- 
frained from becoming involved in argu- 
ments. The industry has kept its wages 
in line with the South’s economic trends 
while doing many good deeds in better- 
ing working conditions and social prob- 
lems. So far, despite the readjustments, 
Textile South still is prosperous. ‘“Opera- 
tion Profit Margins,” initiated nearly 
three years ago, brought new light and 
real benefits to these managements, 
FOR 
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EX cuance 
2368 


The telephone keeps right on being a 
big bargain. Even in these days of higher 
prices, a little still buys a lot in a tele- 
phone call. Increases in telephone rates 
are much less than the increases in the 
cost of telephone materials and wages 
...and far less than the increases in 
most other things you buy. 











(Continued from page 15) 


ST. LOUIS—Midland Ford Tractor Co., 
1216 S. Vandeventer Ave., one-story garage 


and oftice. 


ST. LOUIS—Keith Perrin 1123 \s. Broad- 
way, office and warehouse. 

ST. LOUIS—Schlueter Mfg. Co., 4616 N. 
sroadway, mfg. plant on 22-acre tract east of 
Grand Ave., $200,000. 

ST. LOUIS Scruggs-Vandercort-Barney, 


$15 Olive St., cooling tower, $50,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Warner-Jenkinson Mfg. Co., 

2526 Baldwin St., warehouse and boiler room 

addition, $68,000, 
SEDALIA — FE. W. 





Thompson Motor Co., 


100 S. Osage St., gurage and sales buliding, 
$190,000. 
SPRINGFIELD 


Gospel Publishing Plant, 


Plant at Boonville, $1,500,000 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE—Canada Dry Bottling Co., of 
Asheville, Ine., plant. 

CHARLOTTE— Cherry Burrell Corp., office 
and warehouse, 

CHARLOTTE -General Electric Co., indus 
trial building. 

CHARLOTTE—Southern Executive Offices 


of Kendall Mills, division of the Kendall Co., 


office building, $165,000, 

CLINTON—Lundy Packing Co., packing 
plant. 

FLETCHER—Cranston Print and Dye 
Works, Cranston, R. 1, EK. A. Smith, vice 
president and general manager, finishing 
plant, $3,500,000, 

GOLDSBORO-Wayne Dairy Cooperative, 


Goldsboro, pasteurizing plant. 

HIGH POINT—Coca-Cola Co., addition, 224 
EK. Washington st., $50,000. 

HIGH POINT—Henley Paper Co., altera- 
tions and additions to Henley Paper Co. 

K TON—Coca-Cola Bottling Co., bottling 
plant, 

MOORESVILLE - Mooresville Telephone 
Co., expansion program, $35,000. 

PENROSE—Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
George R, Onody, Asst. to Pres., Salem, Mass., 
branch plant; will be a complete integrated 
unit consisting of carding, spinning, weav 
ing, finishing, and a sheet and pillow case 
factory; will be about 28,000 spindles and 
700 looms. 

RALEIGH— Esso 
plant warehouse. 


Standard Oil Co., bulk 


REIDSVILLE—Chase Bag Co., enlargement 
of plant. 

ROANOKE RAPIDS. Hialifax Paper Co., 
Inc., paper plant, $1,500,000, 


OKLAHOMA 


ALVA—Studebaker Agency, auto sales and 
service building, $65,000. 
GUTHRIE—Scrutchtield Motor Co., 311 N. 
Wentz, garage and showroom, $45,000, 
OKLAHOMA CITY—Foster Floral Co., 
N. Hudson, business building, 
OKLAHOMA CITY-—D. Replocie & Leverett 
Edwards, one-story building, corner 23rd 
Dewey, $28,000. 
SALLISAW—Rogers Motor Co., 
showroom and office. 
TULSA—Acme Cab Co., 


oO” 


remodeling 


office building and 


garage, 1226 S. Detroit. 
TULSA—Forster-Clark Truck Co., garage, 
10th and Cincinnati, $35,000. 
TULSA—George Fuller Chevrolet Co., 4015S. 


— auto parkade building, $45,000, 
LSA—Kerr Pen Co., one-story 
TU LSA—McRoberts-Lane Drug Co., 


factory. 
w2 'S, 


Cinn, office and warehouse, 12th and De ‘troit, 
$75,000. 

TULSA—Moorlane Co., steel storage bldg., 
409 E, Archer $30,000. 

TULSA—Nelson Electric Supply Co., one- 
Story business bldg., 526 N. Main St. 


TULSA—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
new station. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON — Allison-Erwin Co., ac- 
quired building for warehouse, 83 Washing- 
ton. 


CHARLESTON—J. Willard Heisley €o., 
Philadelphia, Pa., plant for manufacture of 
products used in paper mills. 

COLUMBIA—G, Richard \Shafto, radio sta- 
tion WIS, radio station to be erected, 

FORT MILL— Springs Cotton Mills, modern 
pilot mill, executive offices and experimental 
laboratory. 


FLORENCE—Southern Bell Ss lephone and 


Telegraph Co., building, 201-203 \S, Coit St. 
to house dial system, 
62 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


GREENVILLE—Greenville News-Piedmont 


Co., heating and plumbing system in Press 
Building; Poe Piping & Heating Co., Green 
ville, has heating and plumbing contract; 
Pickell & Pickell, Archts. 
GREENVILLE—Maverick Mills, East Bos 
ton, Mass., fine cotton goods mill, $4,000,000. 
TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA—Kraft Foods Co., Chi 


cago, ill, Kraft Foods building, $150,000. 

COLUMBIA—Monsanto Chemical Co., aux- 
iliary plant, $675,000. 

JACKSON Aluminum Foils Ine., Walter J. 
Baenziger, vice-president, 39 South Broad 
way, New York, factory building on G.M.&0O. 
Railway, north of City, cost approximately 
$5,000,000; Contain 150,000 sq. ft, floor space. 

JACKSON Murdock Acceptance Corp., of- 
fice building, $25,000. 













KNOXVILLE Tidewater Supply Co., ad 
dition to bldg., $50,500, 

MEMPHIS. Memphis Equipment Co., Rail- 
road Ave. and Third St., Sales room = and 
office. 

MEMPHIS) Owens Radio and Refrigerator 


building, 
warehouse 


1367 Madison, service 
Ralston-Purina Co., 


Bivad. 





Service, 







P Airways 

MEMPHIS Southeastern 
Lines, truek terminal building, southeast 
corner of Kansas & South Parkway, $100,000, 

NASHVILLE Capitol Chevrolet Co., gar 
age, 200 Sth Ave., South. 

NASHVILLE Methodist Publishing House, 
S10) Broad St., additions to printing plant, 
$1,500,000, 


Motor Truck 





NASHVIL LE National Life and Accident 
insurance television tower and = trans 
mitter 

NAS St. Barnard Coal Co., Ar- 
cade, Nashville, office building, 2300 Charlotte 
Ave 


Paris Industries, Ine., auto parts 
*, $150,000, 
ARTA Community 


house, $72,300. 





Realty, Inc., ware 


TEXAS 


BEAUMONT. -Magnolia 
fice buildin 400,000, 

CORPUS CHRISTE TH. L. 
Engineering and Construction Co., 
St... business building. 

DALLAS-— Atlantic Refining Co., auto re 
pair shop and office building with laboratory, 
ih00 Mockingbird Lane, $746,200, 


Petroleum Co., of 





Seott Electrical 
O00 Starr 


DALLAS -— Braden Cake Shop, 4527 Travis 
St.. bakery, S127,000. 
DALLAS Cohen Candy Co., 20220 Com 
merce St., one-story warehouse, 
DALLAS Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., three story plant building, Airlawn 
Park, $1,000,000, 


Industrial 
AS 


Huey & Philip, office and factory 





Any oe 


International Supply Co., 
Trinity Industrial District, 
Lingo Lumber Co., camee r vi sie 
and office building, Hines Blvd. near Amelia 
St. 

DALLAS Red Ball 
a St., one-story warehouse, 
Ss 000, 

‘DAL LAS Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Akard & Wood Sts., te lephone Bldg. 

DALLAS “Sproles and C ulpepper Machinery 
Co., Howell St. business building. 

DICKINSON-—Southwestern Telephone Co., 
telephone building, $49,710, 

FORT WORTH--Steve Cooke Motor Co., 
1104 N. 5th St., truck and paint shop builing. 

FORT WORTH General Steel Co., 5001 
Pofford St., steel fabricating plant, $80,000. 

FORT WORTH Wooldridge ¢ —o 
Co., 9389 Foch St., warehouse, $142,¢ 





La 
Lamar 


Motor Co., 1204 S. 
1204S. 





FREEPORT Parker Motors, cree sales 
bldg. 

GAINESVILLE. -Southland Naval Stores, 
plant, $75,000. 

GALVESTON Happy Alexander, one- 
story auto sales bldg., 25th and H Ave. 

GARLAND Kraft Food Corp., 2081 Amelia 
St.. Dallas, plans repairs and remodeling of 
bldg., $250,000, 

HOUSTON Gulf Envelope Co., 617 Brooks 
St., office and shop building. 

HOUSTON HOMCo 300 Wayside Drive, 


office building, $1,000,000, 
HOUSTON— Humble Oil and Refining Co., 






Humble Building, bulk station, North Side 
Termi : 
HOUSTON Morris Kruger, one - story 


warehouse and office bldg., $100,000 


HOUSTON—-William Lee, one-story auto 
sales bldg., Lawndale and 77th St., $100,000. 





HOUSTON—Markle Steel Co., 1709 Delany 
St., addition to steel plant, 
HOUSTON Petroleum Bldg, Co., 1314 
Texas <Ave., refrigeration plant, $70,000 
HOUSTON —-Southern Bread Co., Lubbock 
at Henderson St., addition to present bldg, 
HOUSTON—Wade Towing Co., 5815 Harvey 
Wilson Drive, construct bldg., $60,000, F 
HOUSTON J. Weingarten, Ine., ware- 
house, 600 Block Lockwood Drive. 
HOUSTON -Yellow Cab Co., auto building, 













Caulfield Ave. at Super Highway, $70,000, 
KINGSV EK -- Wings Ranch, construet 
race track, $75,000, 
LIBERTY Coca-Cola Co., warehouse 
McALLEN -- Coca-Cola Bottling — 1601 
Highway, expansion of “— nt plant, 1,124 
ODESSA. -A. (. Bledsoe, 1201 N, leo \ve., 
one-story business bldg., 1201 N. Texas Ave. 
PERRYTON Southwestern Associ: ted 
Telephone Co., telephone bldg., $63,030, 
iPOINT COMFORT Aluminum (Co of 
Amer rica, aluminum reduction plant, 
PORT NECHES —-~ United States Ru!ber 





Reserve (B. F, Goodrich, Co., opertors) re- 
modeling and constructing rubber plant for 
cold rubber, $900,000, 
SAN ANTONIOW— J. 
Pecan St., building. 
SAN ANTONIO” Davison Pontiac Co., S30 
Broadway, repairs and building additions. 


toss Boles, Ine., 232 E, 





SAN ANTONIO— Hiydrogas Sales Co., 420) 
Fredericksburg Rd., building. 

SAN ANTONIO-— Scobey Fireproof Storige 
Co., foreign trade zone warehouse adjacent 


to municipal airport, $250,000. 


SAN ANTONIO Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., telephone building. 
SAN ANTONIO” William Volker Co., 1700 


warehouse, 
Wickliffe, 1127 I-di- 
additional estimator 


Cockrell St., Dallas, 
SAN ANTONIO—~J. D. 
son Drive, San Antonio, 





for one-story building, 300 block of Convent 
St. 

TAFT Peoples Gin Co., gin plant, $75,000. 

WASKOM Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. 
Slattery Bldg. Shreveport, La,, gas plant 
expansion, $400,000, 

WICHITA FALLS Jack UH. Martin, Nacal 
suilding, business building. 

WICHITA FALLS—Republie Supply Co., 


warehouse. 
VIRGINIA 


Board of Directors, Chesa- 
Telephone Co, of Virginia, 
jm- 


509 7th St., 


VIRGINIA 
peake and Potomac 
authorized expenditures of $1,730,000 for 


provement and expansion of telephone fa- 
cilities. 
BEDFORD Belding Hemingway Corticelli 
Co. 119 W, 40th St. N . textile mill, $800,000, 
BRISTOL—Valle yds ile Packers, [ne., Com- 
monwealth Ave., new plant, $500,000. 
NORFOLK Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co, of Va., building, $213,000, 
ORANGE — Orange Knitting Mill, plans ad 
dition, $70,000, 


RICHMOND R. Hl. Hardesty Candy Co., 


es and Moore Sts. manufacturing 
plan 

RIC HMOND. Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
2110 W. 110, Cleveland, Ohio, plans corru 


gated box factory; brick and steel 
Salidins. 
RICHMOND 
tobacco warehouse, 
RICHMOND 
Equipment Co., 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WIERTON Signode Steel Strapping Prod- 
ucts Co., 2600 N. Western St., Chicago, Tl., 
one-story steel strapping mfg, bldg., $80,000, 

WIERTON —— Wierton Community Center 
Association, community center, $1,200,000, 


one-story 


Philip Morris and Co., 


tichmond Machinery & 


bldg, $189,000, 





Nitrogen Plant 
Stock Sale Pushed 


Plans to complete the campaign for the 
sale of stock in the Mississippi nitrogen 
plant include an intensive campaign in 
the Delta section with a goal set of $1, 
000,000 worth of stock. 

Funds now held in an escrow 
plus the new subscriptions anticipated 
during the campaign will give the com 
mittee $5,000,000, enough to proceed with 
the construction of the plant. 


account 
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warts, two eastern states, Pennsylvania entirely of cigars amounting to $42 mil- 


—— Tobacco Industry and New Jersey, occupy third and fourth — lion. 


° . , Haces in national standing. Missouri and Tennessee follow, with 
(Continued from page HW) ] sin onal standing 


d Delany Kentucky, third in the South, fifth in Very Close totals, the former: tobacco and 
cae _ tian: turin wet clnavets f the nation, recorded in 1947 cigarette sales “et ee nosh sagenanie gia _ 

»bock and natvion, ‘a out cigarette sales 0 — = — atter: tobacco and snuff, S20 on; 
hide ve million; tobacco and snuff, S11 mil- of STS million; tobacco and snuff, $44 pee pe Salada ™ sii tiie 
ie. lion: cigars, S6.4 million; stemming, ete., Ree Laneenn Se Knee CERRO) 5 STROM South Carolina turned out cigars, $9 
. ene $2.6 million, sai cneage inillion ; stemming, ete., $1 million. West 
DUNNE Following these two Southern stal- Florida, next in rank, turned out sales Vinginia, tobacco and snuff, $4.6 million; 


DRStENCL cigars, $38.8 million. 





Thereafter, production in the South is 








use 

$30 be TOBACCO MANUFACTURE—1947 almost entirely of cigars, minor excep- 

~ pe, Plant) Employ Pay Fucl& Value of tions being Maryland and Texas where 

hi ited Inve st. ment Rolls Mate rials Sales small quantities of tobacco and snuff are 

Co. of Stale Plants S mil. ooo = =s mil. S mil. S mil. produced. The summary table at the end 

Sunn PUFA TEUAT IND Zoe ere ssp eros) aneerne ace 4 6 O a 1.1 22 of the article records the sales of the 

ES) Te TAPMANISAS: 0602666665. c cee eee 2 “s - ’ - : remaining states, 

co: ll We 104 80 IT 20.9 42.33 

» 232TH, ME AGOOTEAR 6. occ ee es ee eee eae es s 5 5 5 122 21 

‘o., S30 WNIRRERADRE <5 5.2 Dara a sie.siebiaiais nares 26 5.9 5.2 ies 91.1 24.1 

189 MUMESMANED 535255165 0,516 830 ei a orsiavs: ee 7 1.1 1.0 1.4 2.3 1.6 

to ve het Cee eeceecereseceseee = - ha an an Davison Declares 

dpacent MRE, 0566.06 0.4/6.16 > Bc 0-6 Wee ene 2 2.3 2.0 4.0 5.6 a4. | 

. 'Tele- Ni COPOHNA: 0... 6.6... c ee ws 22 30.3 26.7 59.7 $41.0 1079.8 Quarterly Dividend 

. 1700 Ee 5 2.6 2:3 3.4 5.2 10.1 The Board of Directors of The Davi 

m4 : MBPRIRRS REDS, 5 ov 5 Sh by owl piear hide 18 2.0 1.8 3.1 13.9 21.0 son Chemical Corporation declared on 

I 5 chink oa455s kas drenenens 12 4.5 1 1 1.1 19 November 18, 1948, a quarterly dividend 

onvent WANNER Sie Osi aSie ase oroas Sas 23 14.2 12.5 26.8 33.9 437.9 of thirty-seven and one-half cents 

75,0000, A 9 eS 1.1 2.1 4.9 8.3 (S.3716) per share on its capital stock, 

"phaat - - : payable December 381, 1948, to stock 

— South ....... etn e teens 307 19.0 62.9 127.1 1337.6 1759.3 holders of record at the close of business 
“Less than $100,000, December 10, 1948. 
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Wire lead identification, panel board marking, hy- 








rod 

aD draulic tube identification, small parts marking, 

: labelling of component parts, instruction and warning 
labels - all these and many more are specified in 
government contracts. Topflight pioneered in perfect- 
ing printed cellophane, cellulose andacetate pressure- 

ci sensitive tape and now offers a complete line and 

a prompt service. 

$1, 

rT TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 

ted 

a DIVISION OF TOPFLIGHT TOOL COMPANY INC. 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
OR 
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Basic Reasons Behind 
Industry's Move South 


According to a report in the New York 
Journal of Commerce dealing with the 
ever-growing movement Southward of 
some of the nation’s oldest industries 
from the north and east, the “basic cause 
for the movement has been the difference 
in costs favoring most other areas of the 


country over New England.” 


Testimony given by Mr. Royal Little 
of Textron, Ine. at an_ investigation 


prompted by his firm's decision to close 
down its Nashua Mills Division (Nashua, 
N. H.), which has not been contraverted 
directly either by union officials or New 
England spokesmen, out more 
specifically that: Labor is cheaper and 
more productive in the South... South- 
to 100 per 
cent more yards and pounds per hour than 
those of New England ; almost every other 
item of cost, except the basic raw mate- 
rials favors the South. Power, fuel, taxes 
and freight are all lower in the South. 

The “Journal” reports further that “the 
amount of new mill construction under- 
way in the South far exceeds that of the 
North. Whereas 80 per cent of the cotton 
manufacturing industry was in the North, 
the South only a 


points 


25 


ern workers produce from 


and 20 per cent in 
quarter century ago, this has been exactly 
reversed today. 

“Rayon Yarn and weaving mills have 
been heavily concentrated in the South, 
and most recently the wool manufactur- 
ing industry has begun to set up plants 
in that area.” 





B&O Net at $19,043,131 
For First 10 Months of "48 


The Baltimore and Ohio earned a net 
income of $19,043,131 for the first ten 
months of 1948, President R. B. White 
told the railroad’s here 
today at their 122nd annual 
This, he said, is $12.836,113 greater than 
for the same period of 1947. He added 
that November and December should 
produce some additional net, with pos- 
sible partial offset by retroactive wage 
increases, 


stockholders 
meeting. 


“A serious drain on our net earnings 
is Federal income running 
at the rate of 88%,” Mr. White explained. 
“We estimate these taxes will be roundly 
$11,000,000 for this year. This is equiva- 
lent to $4 per share on our preferred 
stock and $3.37 per share on the common.’ 

In describing the increased of 
railroad operations, Mr. White said: “In- 
creases in rates of pay for all railroad 


taxes —nhow 


costs 


employees have averaged about 75% 
since 1939, a pre-war year. Material 


prices are now more than 100% higher. 
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Freight rates have advanced only 44%; 
passenger fares only 28%. Further in- 
crease in rates of pay are now with us.” 
He then added that the railroads have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission for an additional increase in 
freight rates and that hearings are 


scheduled to begin on November 30. 





New Durkee Plant 
Started in Macon 


Construction of a margarine and may- 
onnaise plant has been started in Macon, 
Ga. for Durkee Famous Foods by Rust 
Engineering Co. 

The plant is the first unit of a large- 
scale development being undertaken 
there by the Glidden Co., Cleveland, of 
Durkee 


which is a division. 


The entire development will Cost ap- 
proximately $2,500,000. The initial plant 
will be a one story building, approxi- 
mately 30 by 100 feet, of structural steel 
and jumbo brick. Production rooms will 
be completely air-conditioned with a cen- 
tral control laboratory. 


ECA Contacts 


(Continued from page 41) 


Turkey: All government or private pur- 
chasing is through private channels from 
Turkey, except for locomotives, ships, and 
allied equipment. General commercial 
problems are handled by the Commercial 
Counselor, 20 Exchange Place, New York 
City 5, or the Commercial Attache, Tur- 
kish Embassy, 3512 Porter Street, NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sweden: All items handled through pri- 
vate trade channels. Commercial problems 
are handled by the Commercial Counselor, 
Swedish Embassy, 2247 R Street, NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

Switzerland: Maintains no buying mis- 
sion in U.S. General Commercial problems 
are handled by the Commercial Division, 
Legation of Switzerland, 2900 Cathedral 
Avenue, NW, Washington, D. C. 

United Kingdom: Maintains two buy- 
ing missions: Food—British Food Mis- 
sion, 1800 K Street, NW, Washington, and 
Non-foods—-British Supply Office, 1205 
Fifteenth Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 
Commercial problems are handled by the 
Commercial Counselor, British Embassy, 
3100 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Southern businessmen 
names of private firms with which they 
may deal by contacting the embassies or 
legations of the participating countries, 


may ascertain 


New Orleans Trade Zone 
To Get Fumigation Plant 
Plans for the installation of a complete 


fumigation plant to located in the 
Foreign Trade Zone and serve the needs 


be 


of all shippers in the Port of New Or. 
leans were announced today by EF. S. Bin- 
nings, president of the Board of Port 


Commissioners, 

The project was approved recently by 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine of the U. S. Departmen: of 
Agriculture, and has been passed by the 
board, Mr. Binnings said. Advertisement 
for bids for the equipment wili be made 
in the near future, according to the cen- 
eral manager of the board. 





COMING EVENTS 


DECEMBER 

Nov. 29-Dec. 4—18th National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, N.Y. 

2-4—American Metallizing Contractors 
Association, Annual Meeting, to be held 
at the Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

3—Second Congressional Forum, spon- 
sored by the Arkansas Economie Coun- 
cil-State Chamber of Commerce, will be 
held in the ballroom of the Hotel Marion 
in Little Rock. 

3—American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Textile Division, Twenty-seventh 
annual meeting, to be held at the Hotel 
Pennsvivania in New York City. 





JANUARY 

18—American Trade Fair Council, Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 

10-14—Materials Handling Shew, third 
national, to be held at Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. A.S.M.E. will conduct 
a five-day conference on Materials Han- 
dling at the same time. 

24-28—American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, 9th Interna- 
tional Heating and Ventilating Exposi- 
tion to be held in the International Am- 
phitheater, Chicago, Ill. Exposition is 
in conjunction with the Society's 55th 
annual meeting. 


FEBRUARY 

9—Southern Pulpwood Conservation As- 
sociation, annual meeting, to be held at 
the Atlanta Hotel, Atlanta, 


Georgia. 


siltmore 


MARCH 

29-April 2—Industrial and Commercial 
Lighting and Equipment Section of The 
National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Third International Lighting 
Exposition and Conference, to be held 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Tl. Clos 
ing date for entries is January 15. 

FOR 
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.Y, Most complete and up-to-the-minute list of the & iam) 
= month’s new plants and expansions to existing ; 
luct plants—compiled by states and cities—ready for 
instant reference. 
~ NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS is of 
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As- For superior performance and minimum maintenance, 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





Announcement has been made of the 
dissolution of the Santa Rosa Pulp and 
Paper Co. The company is now owned and 
operated by the Florida Pulp and Paper 
Co., P. O. Box 1591, Pensacola, Florida. 

* * ~* 

Officials of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad Co. have announced 
the appointment of W. T. French as gen- 
eral agent, New Orleans, La. He succeeds 
Albert F. Hatcher who has been promoted 
to division freight agent at Dallas, Tex. 

* * * 

Merck and Co., Rahway, N. J., has an- 
nounced the appointment of four vice- 
presidents by the Board of Directors. The 
new company officers are Reginald P. Lu- 
kens, vice-president for production; Eu- 
gene J. Lyons, for personnel; Blythe M. 
Reynolds, for engineering and purchas- 
ing, and Dr. J. L. K. Snyder, for domestic 
sales. 

* * * 

The Buda Co., Harvey, Ill... has acquired 
the W. F. Hebard and Co., 336 W. 37th St., 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of materials 
handling equipment, including ‘Shop 
Mule” tractors and lift trucks. Hebard 
will be operated as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Buda Co. 

* * * 

Bendix Radio and Television Division 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. recently estab- 
lished the following nation-wide ware- 
housing points: Zanes-Ewalt warehouse, 
Dallas, Tex. : Star Truck and Warehouse 
Co., Los Angeles; Radie Wilhelm Ware- 
house Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. The east- 
ern states will be serviced by the Towson. 
Md., plant, as will other sections of the 
country not covered by these warehouses. 

* * * 

Republic Supply Co., Houston, Tex., a 
widely-known oil field supply house, has 
been named distributor of industrial rub- 
ber products for Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. 


Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed distribu- 
tors for brass and bronze rods by Titan 
Metal Manufacturing Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 
The addition of the Titan line permits 
this company to offer a complete sales 
service on brass and bronze free turning 
rods, welding rods, corrosion 
rods, and forging rods to manufacturers 
in the Southeastern states. 

* * * 


resisting 


Container Corporation of America an- 
nounces the appointment of Mark Hub- 
bell, Jr., to succeed J. H. Mullian as com- 
pany representative to the paper jobber 
trade in the territory comprising Mich- 
igan, Eastern Indiana, Western Ohio, and 
Kentucky. He will carry the company’s 
complete line. 

* * * 

The Chicago export packing firm of Ru- 
dolph Sechmidgall and Sons has opened a 
New Orleans branch. Located at 400 S. 
Peters St., the firm renders services in- 
cluding crating and boxing, marking and 
stencilling, recoopering, rust - proofing, 
heat sealing, and consolidation of ship- 
ments. 

* * * 

Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, with the 
approval of city officials, post office de- 
partment and others, will change the name 
of the street on which it is located from 
North Bank Drive to Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, as of January 1, 1949. 

* * * 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., has announced that a 
dividend of $1.00 per share has been de- 
clared on preferred stock, payable Decem- 
her 11 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 20. 

A dividend of $.60 per share was de- 
clared on common stock, payable under 
the same conditions. This is the company’s 
129th consecutive quarterly common stock 
dividend. 

















VIENER 
METALS 


H. K. Ferguson Co., Industrial engi- 
neers and builders of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
announced the establishment of a new 
sales office in Chicago. The office will be 
located at 120 S. LaSalle St., and will be 
managed by L. Douglas Lacy. 

* x * 

A. J. Bohn Co., 803 Forsyth Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., have been appointed South- 
ern Representative in Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, North Carolina, and South Curo- 
lina for Venite Floor Co., Ine., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., contractors for applied ce- 
ment floor finish, “Venite Controlled Proe- 
ess Floors.” 

* * * 

The Board of Directors of the Moore- 
Handley Hardware Co., Ine., Birming- 
ham. Ala., at their regular quarterly mest- 
ing declared a quarterly dividend of $1 
on preferred stock, and $.20 a share on 
common stock payable December 1. to 
stockholders of record November 15th. 

* * * 


25 


Masonite Corporation, Til. 
manufacturer of hardboards, plans to ac- 
quire ownership of at least 80 per cent of 
the outstanding stock of the Marsh Wall 
Products, Ine., of Dover, Ohio. 

On November 5 Masonite filed a regis- 
tration statement covering 81.250 common 
shares with the SEC. 
700,000 shares of common stock, of which 
600,000 shares are outstanding. Masonite 
intends to operate the Marsh Company is 


Chicago, 


The company his 


a subsidiary. 
* * * 

At its annual meeting at the Waldort- 
Astoria Hotel in New York on November 4 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers In- 
stitute elected as its president Edward M. 
Douglas, vice president of International 
Business Machines Corp. He was previ- 
ously O.E.M.I. vice president and chair- 
man of the general executive committee. 

* ” * 

Effective November 1, 1948, the address 
of the Southern Regional Office of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was changed 
from the 6th floor of the Silvey Building, 
114 Marietta St. N. W. Atlanta, to 1020 


’ 


Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 














SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


HYMAN VIENER & SONS 


Smelters — Refiners — Manufacturers 


P. O. BOX 573, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
ALUMINUM * BABBITTS * BRASS and BRONZE INGOTS 
PIG LEAD * COPPER ALLOYS * SOLDER ® TYPE ® ZINC 


Write Dept. Mr. 
HYMAN VIENER & SONS, 
Richmond, Va. 

















Specify SAUEREISEN 


ACIDPROOF CEMENTS—COMPOUNDS 
FOR 


Tanks, Sewers, Stacks, Floors 
Technical cements for all purposes. 
Send sketches or samples 
Sauereisen Cements Company ° Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE 





—— 
engi- New Manufacturing Plant — Jefferson City, Mo. 
0, has 3 
- Available Now at Lower Cost than for New Construction 
new 
ill ‘ i : ; : 
il i. Plant— Main floor 141’ by 91’ with 38’ by 140’ mezzanine. 
Total floor space 17,780 sq. ft. 15 acre site provides ample 
space for expansion. Excellent manufacturing facilities 
ding with offices, research laboratory, lavatories, First Aid room. 
Outh- a 
aaa, Facilities— Installed power generating equipment with 
‘aro- capacity up to 800 KVA. Separate two-story steam plant 
hila- with new 600 H.P. water tube boiler with forced draft oil 
d ce- burner. Adequate supply of male labor available. 
Priove- ss 
Transportation— Excellent transportation facilities by 
rail, highway and river. 80’ x 15’ two-car railroad loading 
DOre- dock. Two track entrances 12’ high. o 
cu This modern plant was built by private interests for a Your Best Move iS to 
— wet-milling operation. In its present state of completion, 
81.25 


it can be converted easily, quickly and at low cost. 


1 to For illustrated felder and detailed information see your broker or write; the S 0 U T H E A S T I 


J. G. CHARLESTON, ROGM 500 H. C. EDWARDS & CO., INC. 

W. Washingt t., Chi 6 Industrial Realtor e A 
lil. ae ee Ne oe thins Versioen 4795 Industry is on the move ... the trend is away 
) ne- R. VERNON CLARK Kansas City 6, Missouri from traditional manufacturing and distrib- 
it of Industrial Realtor JEFFERSON CITY uting centers and toward newer fields, 


Vall 224N. Fourth St. Garfield 4360 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE bright with opportunities for growth and 
. . . Mi j . . , . : 
St. Louis 2, Missouri Jefferson City, Missouri expansion in today 5 diversified markets. 


I S- 





Your plans for new or branch plants 


mon 
should include a thorough investigation of 





his 


ver : FOR SALE the Southeast. Here is a region of steadily 
nite rising purchasing power, where raw materi- 
Vas BIRMINGHAM PLANT als of many kinds and an adequate labor 
Approximately 200,000 sq. ft. one-story brick, steel supply may be found. Here is a climate 
and frame manufacturing buildings, majority sprink- made t der f d ti 
aoe lered, including interior cranes and outside crane. oS Sewer ss  eteailineaeae os One. 
wae Located on approximately 14 acres of land served Excellent transportation, too, is provided 
by Frisco and L&N railroads; natural gas and by Seaboard’s splendid freight and pas- 
In- industrial water. aa 
1M. An_ unusual waren A to secure plant, punch senger facilities. 
ai presses, conveyors, machine shop equipment, gal- . 
mag vanizing and welding equipment, spray booths, etc. We of Seaboard know the territory we 
vin An —— manufacturing plant and a well serve—and how the Southeast in turn can 
“ol trained personnel available. serve you. One of the desirable plant sites 
—_— Py as REALTY COMPANY along our rails may be just what you are 
. 21st Street Birmingham, Alabama i i i i 
ie Telephone 3-514] looking for. An inquiry concerning your 


specific needs will meet with prompt re- 
sponse in the form of factual data and com- 
plete specifications covering one or more 
industrial locations best suited to your pur- 
poses. 


the MEMBER SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL REALTORS. 
ged 
ng, 
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While cosmopolitan in its general ep- Please address: 
peal, and modern up to this moment 


in its equipment, there is a peculiar : 
flavor of The Old South here which Dallas T. Daily, General Industrial Agent 


Southerners ‘are quick to note and Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company, Norfolk 10, Va. 


appreciate. They feel at home and ry 
come back to us again and again. R +7] 
Rates $3.00 per day and up. Every A B OA 
room with bath or shower. 
Centrally located. 


“The, fouthem Hotel || —R=tzE 
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N. C. Port Facilities 
Termed Inadequate 


North Carolina is the Southeast’s 
largest manufacturing state, and North 
Carolinians that want to keep it that way 
are showing more than a little concern 
over the economic losses that are result- 
ing from the lack of State Port facilities. 
While all Southern States have shown 
marked per capita income gains over the 
past six to ten years (See MR Oct. 748), 
only one state (Louisiana) has shown a 
smaller gain than North Carolina, which 
has lagged behind the other Southern 
states in port development. 

Hearne Swink, retiring president of 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, in commenting on why neigh- 
boring states were getting more than 
their share of new textile plants, sug- 
gested that the state’s tax structure 
should be studied. However, Col. George 
W. Gillette, director of the State Ports 
Authority, stated that the lack of port 
development was a large contributing 
factor. To back up this contention, Col. 
Gillette points to the top income gain 
made by Alabama, and attributes it to 
the increased port activity in large meas- 
ure, 

Col. Gillette further believes that ‘the 
development of North Carolina transpor- 


tation resources Will result in tremendous 
savings in freight rates—immediately 
reflected on the balance sheets of individ- 
ual companies—greatly expand the _ in- 
dustrial life of the state, increase at-home 
markets and put North Caroli; . en a 
parity with Alabama and other seaboard 
states which have not neglected their op- 
portunities.” 





Virginia State Chamber 
Endorses Spring Fair 


Plans for a state-wide industrial ex- 
position are now being formulated by a 
group made up of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce, the Richmond 
Chamber, the Manufacturers Association, 
and the Atlantic Rural Exposition. 

The state-wide exposition will be held 
in Richmond sometime in the Spring, in 
the early part of May. 

Tentative plans call for the holding of 
the exposition, first of its type contem- 
plated for Virginia, on the Atlantic Rural 
Exposition Grounds at Strawberry Hill. 
A. W. Buhrman, Chairman of the Rura: 
Exposition’s executive committee, said 
that the grounds would be available for 
the show. 


a 


Northern Textile Firm 
Plans Plant for S. C. 


The people of South Carolina won an- 
other industrial victory recently when 
the Maverick Mills of East Poston, Mass,, 
selected the state for a $4,000,000 textile 
plant. 

“T believe that Maverick selected South 
Carolina because of the skills and abili- 
ties of our people, because of the fine 
Spirit of cooperation shown by various 
state departments, and because of our 
manner of living. The decision — by 
Maverick was really a triumph and an 
indorsement of the people of South Caro- 
lina,” Mr. Bishop. Director of the Stite 
Research, Planning and Development 
Board, declared, 





Shakespeare Co. Building 
Plant Near Columbia, S. C. 


The Shakespearé Co., which has been 
making glass fishing rods in a small 
rented building in Columbia, S. C. for 
22 months, is constructing its own $350,- 
000 plant near Columbia in order to in- 
crease production. 





THE WORLD'S 
MOST POWERFUL 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES “ 


Newport News has received contracts for 
all 15 of the turbine units awarded thus far 
for Grand Coulee Dam, the world’s greatest 
power installation. With individual ratings 
at 150,000 and 165,000 h.p. at 330-foot net head, 

‘they are the highest-powered hydro-electric 


units ever built. 


The engineering, efficiency, and workman- 
ship of Newport News built water power 
equipment has been proven by installations 
in many of the world’s great power develop- 


ments. 





NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 
Also Wolmanized Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 
Decks for Ocean Vessels 








Norfolk, Savannah, New York 
Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 


<€ h, Ga.; 1 bt 





» Tens., and Norfolk, Va. 














THE BELMONT IRON WoRKS 


Engineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD 


Cable Address — Beliron 
ye El Lee, 







f 4h; i Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
l; New York Office —44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


Ren 














Chattanooga, Tennessee 


, Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 


= "LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


. For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 te 2000 tons per month. 






















































FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


OFFERS INDUSTRY ROOM FOR 


* PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


America’s future safety lies in the security of 
its industrial machinery. Far-sighted industrial 
leaders are now seeking plant sites away from 
congested “area targets.” Mississippi with its 
many advantages for peacetime industrial 
growth is an ideal place for dispersion. Two of 
Mississippi's major resources are vital assets 
for normal industrial operations and wartime 
production: 
© Access to the world’s largest fuel and energy 
reserves. 





© A reservoir of intelligent rural labor willing 
and able to work. 


For specific information concerning 
your industry write: 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL & INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Building—Jackson, Mississippi 
New York Office: 1001 Two Rector Street 
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Ebasco Services, Inc., 2 Rector St., N. Y. 6, 
N. Y.. recently published a booklet entitled, 
“The Inside Story of Outside Help”, which 
sets forth the variety of services this com- 
pany provides, including engineering, con- 
struction, and a wide range of business con- 
sulting services to industrial, public utility, 
financial and other business enterprises. Its 
staff, developed over a period of forty years, 
has a long record of experience and achieve- 
ment, at 

The general office staff, comprising over 
1400 employees, includes specialists in finance, 
engineering, construction, purchasing, ac- 
counting, rates and pricing, taxes, insurance, 
sales, operations, and indusirial relations. it 
serves small, as well as large, business enter- 
prises located throughout the U. S. and in 
many foreign countries. The maps on the in- 
side cover pages indicate the world wide 
scope of Ebasco activities. 


Metal Marker Manufacturing Co., 1384 E. 
40th St., Cleveland, Ohio—Catalog entitled 
“Portfolio of Artistry in Steel,” illustrating 
importance of proper product identification 
as an aid to sales through advertising value, 
ete. 


National Bureau of Standards—New booklet 
gives practical information on the essential 
properties and proper use of automotive 
antifreezes and cooling systems. 


Nuclear Instrument and Chemical Corp., 
223 W. Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. Descriptive 
folder describing the recent change in name 
of the organization. The new name was 
selected to better describe the company’s ac- 
tivities, but involves no change in personnel. 


Victor Equipment Co., 844 Folsom St., San 
Francisco—Catalog showing in four color il- 
lustrations a comprehensive portion of the 
large line of Victor gas welding and flame 
cutting apparatus, 


Koppers Co., Seventh Ave. and Grant St.— 
A booklet entitled “The Company, Its Prod- 
ucts and Activities’’ which tells the story of 
the business that coke built, plus listing the 
company’s offices and products manufactured. 


Trade Literature 


Towmotor, Cleveland, Ohio—Towmotor Job 
Study No. $1, receytly published tells how 
Landers, Ferry and Clark, Ine., New Britain, 
Conn., manufacturers of electrical household 
equipment solved its tremendous materials 
handling problem, 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Construction details and per- 
formance features of Allis-Chalmers substa- 
tion transformers for rural and industrial 
service in ratings from 50 to 500 kv are 
covered in a new eight page bulletin. 


University of Texas, Bureau of Business 
tesearch, Austin, Texas—The fourth in a 
series of bibliographies entitled: ‘A Selected 
and Annotated Bibliography of Literature on 
Salesmanship’’ which contains the following 
sections: general works on_ salesmanship, 
history of selling, types of selling, selling as 
a career, sales Management, retail sales man- 
agement, and periodicals. 


MeKiernan-Terry Corp., 15 Park Row, New 
York 7, N. Y.—A newly revised bulletin with 
additional information and illustrations on 
double acting pile hammers and extractors. 


Barrett-Cravens Co., 4609 S. Western Blvd., 
Chicago 9, Ill.—Junior catalog 487 has re- 
cently been released. This tenth edition of 
this widely known catalog contains illustra- 
tions and information on the entire Barrett 
line of materials handling equipment. 





B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio—A revised 
catalog section on adhesives has recently been 
published which describes the range of the 
company’s adhesives, their applications, and 
gives classifications of various types of rubber 
cements and service requirements and lists of 
different products. 


RLM Standards Institute, 326 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, Il]l.—Publication designed to 
acquaint all who are interested in the pur- 
chase, specification or installation of indus- 
trial lighting equipment, with the importance 
of quality standards established by the in- 
stitute to insure efficient and economical 
lighting installations. 





(Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Liberty Trust 
Zuilding, Philadelphia 7, Pa.—New bulletin 
No, 3007, containing information of interest 
to those who have to do with coal prepara- 
tion . . . at the mine, the by-product coke 
plant or the power station, Included is engi- 
neering data on dimensions, capacities, re- 
quired horse power, ete, 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio—A new 
and revised edition of the Rivnut data bovk, 
describing the fastener that can be used either 
as a rivet or nut plate. 


Electric Mchinery Manufacturing Co., Mi .i- 
neapolis 13, Minn.—New 20 page pocket-size 
booklet entitled “Power Factor and What :o 
do About It” which explains the essentials of 
the power factor in industrial plants aid 
gives a digest of power factor calculation. 


Joseph T, Ryerson and Son, Ine., Bix 
SOOU-A, Chicago 80, Ill.—Eight page bullet no 


on cold finished steel bars containing a de- 
scription of the finishing processes, guide o 
selection, AISI and SAE standard steel cor 
positions, table of average mechanical proper- 
ties, and a condensed listing of analyses, 
finishes and shapes carried in stock. 


Homestead Valve Manufacturing Co., Cor: - 
opolis, Pa.—Section five of valve referen 
book No, 39 has recently been issued coverin 
the Homestead Reiser “Self-Seald’’ lubr 
cated plug valve, 


(woe 


Locke, Ine., P. O, Box 57, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Two new catalog sections—one on switch anil 
bus insulators, and the second on fittings an 1! 
suspension insulators. 


Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., recent 
ly published an attractive illustrated booklet 
entitled Plant and Product, in commemora 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the found 
ing of the firm. The booklet is well illus 
trated with photographs showing the type 
work that Mesta has been turning ou! 
through the years of peace and war. 310 
graphical sketches of George Mesta, founder, 
and Lorenz Iversen, president, are also in 
cluded. 





FROM STOCK 
4//) GREAVES-SILENT BAKELITE GEARS 


No waiting when you order Greaves Silent 
Bakelite Gears. © We have them in stock 
NOW! @ Your order will go forward imme- 
diately. @ You'll appreciate the silent 
operation and added smoothness provided 
by Greaves Silent Bakelite Gears. @ You'll 
marvel at their great strength to carry big 
power loads ... their remarkable ability to 
successfully operate com- 
pletely submerged in water. 
@ You'll welcome their low 
cost. © No metal reinforce- 
ments required. @ Save 
Time ... Money ... Labor! 


We also make silent gears 
of rawhide and Fabroil. 





Write for Circular. 














FOR CONCERNS 
CUTTING THEIR OWN 
GEARS, WE CAN 
MAKE IMMEDIATE 











provide the newest and only outstanding improve- 
ment in Flexible Shaft Machinery in 25 years. It's 
another Strand step forward in quality precision tools 
for faster, easier and more economical production 
work. The Strandflex 4-Speed gear drive employs a 
patented, new type of quick change gear drive utiliz- 
ing 4 POSITIVE speeds by a unique and easy method 
of instantly changing from one speed to another. 
Powered with totally enclosed ball-bearing motors 
(having speeds from 850 to 9000 R.P.M., depending 
on motor) means years of smooth, trouble-free serv- 
ice. Send for Bulletin No. 43-A for full details. 


Standard 3 speed counter shaft type Strand ma- 
chines also available for portable rotary power at 
constant speeds for grinding, buffing, drilling, wire 
brushing and rotary filing, in all types and models 
from 14 to 3 H.P.—for every specific requirement. 
Send for Catalog No. 30. 


Distributors in all principal cities 





= 2017 Eastern Ave. 


‘il Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








MViLLLU 


( Strand 
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NEW 4-SPEED 


: i= Mex FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
: b MACHINES 






















N. A. STRAND & CO. 
5001 


NO. WOLCOTT AVE. 
ot Koy Nckomer Tera 1a & 
FOR 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
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DUTHLAN] 
PRODUCTS 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— 


We now manufacture and offer to the 
trade tanks in a'l sizes for pressure or 
gravity work. Also other steel equipment 
of either 


WELDED OR RIVETED CONSTRUCTION 


This applies to field as well as shop built 
equipment 


Write us for information and quotations 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


TANKS 














“SERVING THE SOUTH” 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Fairfield Plant — P. O. Box 475 
Baltimore, Maryland 








Each Tank Adapted 
We won’t sell you just a tank. Your spe- 
cifie need will be studied 
and our 60 years will design 


a tank that will last prac- } 
tically forever. Inquiries | 












invited. 





NM 


G°M:DAVIS & SON: ?-0:Box 5* PALATKA: FLA: 








STEEL AND STAINLESS STEEL 


FABRICATORS 


SMALL TANKS @ STACKS @ CHUTES 
VESSELS AND SIMILAR WORK 


BROWN STEE!. CONTRACTORS 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


ELEVATED TANKS @ DISMANTLED @® MOVED ¢@ REBUILT @ REPAIRED 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ¢@ HEAVY RIGGING AND BOILER REPAIRS 








UILDINGS 
for F) and BRIDGES 


Steel Tank and Miscellaneous Plate Work 
Carolina Steel and Iron Company 


STEEL 
Capacity 1200 toms per month. 


@ Greensboro North Carolina 


TRUCTURAL 











S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
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- - - AND LONG LIFE DURABILITY 


It always takes a lot of planning, changing and testing 
to perfect any kind of mechanical equipment. Layne Well 
Water Systems are no exception to that rule, but for over 
sixty-five years Layne engineers have been doing a lot of 
brow knitting over in the back shop,—and they are still at 
it, striving to make further improvements. 


But one thing is certain—very certain! Your Layne Well 
Water System of today is definitely the finest ever built,— 
more scientifically designed, more skillfully built, much 
tougher where weer is the hardest and heavier where the 
strains are greatest. 


The results are, that your Layne Well Water System 
has a higher peak of overall efficiency, more built in quality 
and more years of dependable durability. They produce 
tremendous quantities of water at the very lowest operating 
cost and put an end to worry about replacement cost for 
years and years to come. A good many hundreds of in- 
stallations stand ready to prove the above claims. 


For further information about Layne 
Well Water Systems or Vertical Turbine 
Pumps, request catalogs, bulletins, etc. No 
obligation. LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., 
General Gffices, MEMPHIS 8, TENN. 


TAYNE 
_ WELL WATER SYSTEMS | 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: iayne-Arkansas Co., >tuttgart, Ark. * Layne-Atlantic Co., 
1 y nc Mishawaka, 
< 










Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co.. Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co I 

Ind. * Layne-Louisian. Co., Lake C » La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, 
Layne-New York Co., New York City ne-Northwest Co.. Milwaukee. Wis. * vne- 
Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Pacific. Inc. Seattle, Washington * Layne-Texas 
Co., Houston cas * Layne-W r Ce Kansas City Mo. * Layne-Minnesota 





. d ter . y. 213 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota * International Water Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. * Inter- 
national Water Supply, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada * Layne-Hispano Americana, 
S. A., Mexico, D. F. 
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Forestry Graduates to Get 
Specialized Training 


A selective group of forestors grad- 
uating from the Duke School of Forestry 
with master degrees will be given a year’s 
intensive, experience-training in the 
Southern Pine lumber industry to qualify 
them for responsible positions, according 
to a joint announcement by Dr. C. F. Kor- 
stian, Dean of the Duke School of 
Forestry, and H. C. Berckes, Secretary- 
Manager of the Southern Pine Associa- 


tion. at the plant it operates for the govern- 
“The Southern Pine lumber industry,” ment at Port Neches, Tex., 


Mr. Berckes said, “recognizes the desir- 
ability of training qualified, professional 
foresters by actual experience to cope 
with operating conditions of industry.” 





RFC Approves Increase 
In Cold-Rubber Output 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp., has 
authorized B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
to double the production of “Cold-Rub- 
ber” from 15,000 to 30,000 tons annually 


William 8. 


Richardson, chemical company president 
has announced. 

“Demand for the new type American- 
made rubber has been so great that we 
are concentrating our energies on chang- 
ing over production as soon as possible,” 
he said. “We expect the changeover to 
be completed in 1949.” 














Gary-Riveted Grating 
STANDARD STEEL S 





GRATING 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


3: Gary Stair Treads 


Open Steel Floor Grating Division 
2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana 


GARY 
WELDED 


Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 


PRING COMPANY 















The'Quinn Standard” 
FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known 
world over, wherever concrete ,Pipe “‘s 
used. Backed by over 30 years’ service in the hands 


formafae enmhine to produce 
at lowest cost. 


or semi-dry processes. Built 


inches—tongue and groove or 
cost. 


Complete information, . prices 


ines. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS MXGH12"ST. BOONE. 1A. 


departments and pipe manufacturers w know 
experience that Quinn pipe forms and Quinn eo 


Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


methods either the wet 
For making pipe by hand by se 
service—sizes for any diameter pipe, from 12 to 84 


WRITE TODAY 


request. Also manufacturers of Quinn 
Mach: 





STEAM TURBINE 


For Sale 


250 HP Terry steam turbine, in good 
condition. 
Contact 


HALIFAX PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina 











FOR SALE 


4,000 Ib. capacity Easton Platform lift Truck 
lifts 72 inches; complete with electric storag: 
batteries and ready for operation. Used onl, 
few months and 95% new condition now. Ofte: 
well under half price. 

SAM SMITH, Machinery 
P. 0. Box 289 Marianna, Florid: 








PROPOSALS 


Bids Dee. 15 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS 











Construction of Embankments 


Sealed bids for furnishing labor and mu- 
terials and performing all work for the coi 
struction of embankments, requiring ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 cu. yds in the floodw: iy 
and the approac hes thereto for the high level 
crossing of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Railway over the West Atchafalaya Floodway 
between Cortableau and Krotz Springs. ‘St. 

Landry Parish, Louisiana, will be received 
by C.S. Kirkpatrick, Chief Engineer of the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Con 
pany, 204 Union ‘Station, Houston, Texas, 
until 10 A.M, Central Standard Time, Decem- 
ber 15, 1948, and then publicly opened, 

The work is divided into three sections 
and bids will be received on one or all sec 
tions. Further information upon application 
to C. &. Kirkpatrick, Chief Engineer, 204 
elon eee Houston 1, Texas. November 
17, 18, 19, 20 and December 13 and 14. 








best the 
ced and 
contractors, sxunicipel 


the finest concrete 








The North Carolina Granite Corp'n. 





RY GRANITE 


Mount Airy, N. C. 








to ve 
bell and pipe at lowest 


and estimates sent on 


Q.K.ROBINS & CO.INC. 


wrRireE FOR CATALOGUE 





Concrete Pipe DEH 


CANNING MACHINERY 
eo GON eG 4 CE On 8 2 OF ee 8) oe Oe 


YORATING EQUIPMENT 
BALTIMORE,MD. 














PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Gummi 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


LAMORGA 












New and Expanding Plants 
Reported ‘in November—228 
Total For First Eleven Months of 1948—2,445 
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TWIN GUIDEPOSTS 


O riginal cost is an important 
historical fact. The “Replace- 
ment Reserve” established 
and maintained by appraisal 
provides reconciliation of 
book costs and related charges 
with present-day realities. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 














Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



















































One Good Reason 


One reason why so many Southern manu- 
facturers use the facilities of First and Mer- 
chants is that First and Merchants speaks their 


language. 


Ever since 1865 First and Merchants has been 
a bank for Southern business—and such it 
is today. Let us get together—at your desk 


Or Ours. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


H. HITER HARRIS, President 
Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











Crawford Sprinkler Supply Co. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
Heating, Boiler and Industrial Piping 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings 


EAST POINT, GA. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


YES! IT'S TRUE!! 
CTI GRADUATES 











GET THE BETTER JOBS. 


PRACTICAL SHOP TRAINING IN 
AIR CONDITIONING — REFRIGERATION 
FROZEN FOODS LOCKERS 
and/or 

PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
MAJOR APPLIANCES, DEEP 

AND SHALLOW WELL PUMPS 

SERVICE, MAINTENANCE & INSTALLATION 


COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE 


MEMBER: Southern Association of Private Trade Schools 
200 SOUTH 20th ST., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Training in the heart of the South... 
An approved school to TRAIN Veterans and Non-Veterans. 














DRAWING MATERIALS 


Supplies for Designing — Drafting 
STUDIO, SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Waterproof Drawing Inks 
Inquiries Solicited 


_ 227 PARK AVENUE 
F. WEB ER co BALTIMORE, MD. 

















THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF a 


STEAM e PNEUMATIC 
HYDRAULIC & MEGHANICAL 


Conmueyors 
STORAGE TANKS 
20 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


j 

















FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 


Harbor Works 
Bridges 

Railroads 

Railroad Terminals 
Warehouses 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
Difficult and unusual foundation and engineering problems a specialty 


233 Broadway, New York ‘7), N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Havana, Cuba; Lima, Peru; Cartagena, Colombia Tanks 


Industrial Plants 
Sugar Mills 

Power Plants, Dams, 
Reservoirs, Pipelines. 
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Aduminum .........2..css0000006 13 
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Blocks (Glass) ................. 29 
RRDBES Geiss s cadeuasesse 14, 69 
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Canning Machinery ............. 72 
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Contractors ....... : Pk 76, 77 
Conveyors . 77 
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Flooring (Steel) ................ 78 
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Galvanizing .................... 73 
Gas (Natural) .........06660555. 81 
CAPE ene ERS See aa eee 70 
Glass (Window, Skylight, 

Insulating, Etc.) .............. 29 
RGHAURE ak cess oe oe ere ee 72 
Grating (Steel) ................ 72, 82 
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Lumber (Creosoted) ear: 69, 73 
Machinery (New and Second 

ION AD  iniwa chan cin gaa .74, 75 
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Perforated Metals ......... 73 
Phosphates .......6.5 000.0 500005 2 
Piling, Poles, etc. 

(GCreosoted) ....0......06.25- 69, 73 
Pipe (Cast Iron) .............. 24, 72 
Pipe Forms .........2:..2+.++ 72 
Pipes (Steel and Iron) ........... 78 
Power Transmission Appliances .. 27 


Preservatives (Wood) ........... 17 
Professional Directory .........76, 77 
OMNNRUNS I, Roo fexsenyene ts Ryo eine ae also) vrs 71 
BRRRENRGS 6s doen wueguiines 33, 67 
ERRORS. Gee i a eee 73 
Screws and Nuts .............. 73, 78 
Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) 32, 35, 78 
Shipbuilding ................... 16, 28 
Sites (Industrial) ....5, 8, 33, 67, 31 
Soe |. fe err 77 
Stampings (Steel) ............... 10 
Steel Plate Work ...14, 28, 32, 35, 71 
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rructural Steel ..14, 28, 30, 65, 69, 78 
Tanks and Towers ...... 4, 28, 65, 71 
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Plants. 





Ask for a stock list . 


Steel for manufacturing, maintenance or construction . . . 
all products are available for immediate shipment from 


any one of the thirteen convenient Ryerson Steel-Service 


. . your guide to steel. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC 


Call Ryerson for any kind, shape or size of steel you need. 


Plants: 





RYERSON STEEL IN STOCK.. 


Principal Products Include: 





MANUFACTURERS 


Bars * Shapes « Structurals * Plates * Sheets 
¢ Floor Plates * Alloy Steels * Tool Steels « 
Stainless Steel * Wire * Screw Stock * Mechanical 
Tubing ¢ Reinforcing Steels * Shafting * Nuts 
¢ Bolts © Rivets * Babbitt * Welding Rod 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
e Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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Installed on your roof, 
WIND-WAY exhaust 
heads carry off steam, 
dust, odors, vapor, 
smoke, fumes — work- 
ers are more alert, get 
more work done, make 
fewer errors, when the 
air is fresh and cool. 
EASY TO INSTALL— 
(just cut a hole in the 
roof, not the rafters), 
step up efficiency im- 
mediately! 


Mee conte 
all 
ad 
tll 
Cael 
ee oom 
wine 


EAL [1 —— 
% : a oo owe 
% « oe oe Gee Re # 


Stepped-up 
Efficiency 







pevbibern 


Ye, ‘ 
Sus o® 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


FAN AND 

COMPANY 
531 ST. JOSEPH STREET 
NEW ORLEANS 13, LA. 








BELT LACING 
and FASTENERS 


for transmission 
and 
conveyor belts 


ALLI 


Trade Mark Reg. 





ice for strength and long life. 








GATOR 


flexible steel-hinged joint, smooth 
on both sides. 12 sizes. Made in 








st R TO APPLY IT" 


U. S. Pat. Office 


STEEL BELT LACING 


World famed in general serv- 


“Monel Metal’ and non- 
Long len ro} 


steel, 
magnetic alloys. 
cunnlied if needed. Bulletin 
gives complete details. 


A 








FLEXCO 


Fil 











in steel, “Monel Metal”, 


BELT FASTENERS AND RIP PLATES 


For conveyor and elevator belts 
of all thicknesses, makes a tight 
butt joint of great strength and 
durability. Compresses belt ends 
between toothed cupped plates. 
Templates and FLEXCO Clips 
speed application. 6 sizes. Made 
non: 


magnetic and abrasion resisting 
alloys. 


By using Flexco HD Rip Plates, 
damaged conveyor belting can be 
returned to satisfactory service. 
The extra length gives a long 
grip on edges of rip or patch. 
Flexco Tools and Rip Plate Tool 

are used. For complete 
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“CONVEYOR BELTS EASILY FASTENED" 





NINETEEN 


information ask for 
Bulletin F-100. 
Sold by supply houses 
everywhere 











FLEXIBLE STEEL 
Nel] (cmotoy 


4690 LEXINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 44. ILL. 
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STOP Leaks Instantly 3 
with Stonhard 5 ne 


effectively 
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Quick, 
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pes of above and 
und masonry 
BASEMENTS, = 
VATOR PITS, poor 
r DATIONS, TUNNELS, 
SWIMMING POOLS: 


end for FREE Folder 


« All ty 
) below gf° 
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: S 
Used 
‘ ( D 
Al STONHAR Y 
Industry ( ) COMPAN ‘aid 
— itding Maintenance ese 
1922 » wanes Building, 1306 Sorrradetghia ee 






408 St 





STONHARD COMPANY 
108 Stonhard Building, 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


1306 Spring Garden Street 


Please send me a FREE ‘‘Stontite Folder"’ 

Firm 

Mr. Title 
Address 

City Zone State 




















service 


MoTOWw LET 


Tomorrow’s Lift Truck...Here Today 


(aw # 


Placing loads exactly where you want them 
—quickly, easily and economically—is a 
simple job with MOTOWLIFT. These fast- 
action, easy-to-handle fork lift trucks turn 
in just about 1'% times their own length; 
are compact (40’ wheelbase) for easier 
loading, moving and stacking in close 
quarters. 


SERVICE 


CASTER & TRUCK CORP. 
Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
Plants at Albion, Mich. and Somerville 43, Mass. 
See your Classified Telephone Directory 





PHILADEL PH) 
A 
&® CONVENTION WALL 

JAN 10-14 1949 
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